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The  social  heritage  of  a  given  com¬ 
munity  or  country  may  be  defined 
as  that  system  of  ideas,  sentiments, 
modes  of  thought  and  habits  of  action, 
institutionalized  or  ^.  cherwise,  that  go  to 
make  up  its  existing  culture.  It  is  the 
complex  of  knowledges,  arts,  manners, 
customs,  traditions,  and  institutions  which 
the  existing  generation  has  received  from 
its  ancestors,  near  and  remote,  and  which 
it  will  pass  on,  in  relative  unimpairment,  to 
succeeding  generations.  Thus  the  social 
heritage  of  a  child  born  to-day  in  America 
is  American  traditions,  speech,  literature, 
sciences  and  arts,  industrial  products  and 
technique,  morals,  social  usages  and  ideals, 
civic,  economic,  political,  and  religious 
institutions,  and,  as  some  one  has  remarked 
with  humorous  intent,  a  share  of  our 
national  debt:  it  is,  in  short,  our  civilization. 

Now  the  primary  and  supposedly  most 
effective  means  and  method  of  bringing 
the  new  and  rising  generation  into  full 
possession  of  the  social  heritage  is  edu¬ 
cation.  The  aim  of  education  is  sometimes 
expressed  as  putting  the  child  in  possession 
of  his  social  heritage,  the  object  being,  of 
course,  participation  and  enjoyment  rather 
than  ownership;  for  that  he  must  shift  for 
himself.  And  inasmuch  as  this  heritage  is 
susceptible  of  improvement,  and  is  im¬ 
proved  from  time  to  time,  each  succeeding 
generation,  by  a  more  complete  and  effective 
transmission  of  culture,  that  is,  by  better 
education,  may  surpass  its  predecessor  with¬ 
out  the  congenital  improvement  of  its  own 
members.  This  is,  indeed,  the  way  in 
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which  civilization  has  been  built  up.  For 
it  amounts  to  a  practical  certainty  that, 
biologically  speaking,  we  are  no  better  than 
our  remote  ancestors;  it  is  probable  that  we 
are  not  as  good.  We  owe  our  superiority 
to  our  social  rather  than  to  our  biological 
inheritance. 

By  improving  the  social  heritage,  then, 
or  even  by  more  effectively  transmitting  it, 
social  progress  may  be  indefinitely  achieved. 
It  is  by  no  means  wholly  dependent  upon 
the  biological  improvement  of  the  human 
stock,  as  some  eugenists  appear  to  believe 
and  to  teach.  As  important  as  such 
improvement  undoubtedly  is,  we  may  still 
rely  upon  education  as  a  means  of  progress, 
if  only  thereby  we  effect  a  more  general 
transmission  of  culture.  The  opportunity 
for  doing  so  is  obvious,  for  in  no  country 
is  a  full  measure  of  the  social  heritage  gener¬ 
ally  transmitted.  Education  considered  as 
a  means  of  cultural  transmission  is  every¬ 
where  lamentably  defective. 

The  doctrine,  then,  or  the  fact,  that  the 
function  of  education  is  social  rather  than 
biological,  that  the  education  of  the  parent 
is  of  no  biological  consequence  to  the  off¬ 
spring,  is  no  bar  to  progress  through  edu¬ 
cation,  No  one  has  recognized  this  more 
clearly  and  definitely  than  August  Weis- 
mann,  who  did  more  than  anyone  else  to 
destroy  our  belief  in  the  direct  biological 
inheritance  of  individual  modifications  due 
to  education.  He  says,  “What  we  gener¬ 
ally  understand  by  the  intellectual 
development  of  mankind  by  no  means 
necessarily  entails  any  physical  alteration 
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even  of  the  brain  itself:  it  is  indeed  quite 
independent  of  any  such  change.  Such 
development  represents  an  increase  in  the 
intellectual  acquirements  of  mankind  as  a 
whole.  .  .  .  Man,  availing  himself  of 

tradition,  is  able,  in  every  part  of  the 
intellectual  domain,  to  seize  upon  the 
acquirements  of  his  ancestors  at  the  point 
where  they  left  them,  and  to  pursue  them 
further,  finally  himself  leaving  the  results 
of  his  own  experience  and  the  knowledge  ac¬ 
quired  during  his  lifetime  to  his  descendants, 
that  they  may  carry  on  the  same  process.”^ 
He  lays  great  stress  on  the  assertion  that 
“the  development  of  any  mental  faculty 
is  not  necessarily  connected  with  any 
elevation  of  the  mental  capacity  of  the 
individual.”  “The  fact,”  he  says,  “that 
we  can  now  solve  more  diflicult  problems 
than  at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  or  in 
Aristotle’s  day,  does  not  depend  upon  any 
increase  in  the  capacity  of  the  human  brain 
or  any  improvement  in  the  delicacy  of  the 
faculty  of  observation;  but  it  depends  upon 
the  heritage  we  have  received  from  our 
ancestors.”^  Another  writer  has  suggested 
that  we  might  even  define  civilization  in 
general  as  “the  sum  of  those  contrivances 
which  enable  human  beings  to  advance 
independently  of  heredity.”® 

These  contrivances,  that  is  to  say,  the 
social  heritage,  should  be  the  central  and 
primary,  though  of  course  not  the  only 
consideration,  in  any  attempt  to  promote 
the  civilization  of  mankind.  Biological 
improvement,  whatever  the  method,  must 
be  slow.  Under  present  conditions  of  public 
opinion  and  prejudice,  the  biological  method 
is  largely  inapplicable.  But  there  are  no 
radical  objections  to  the  use  of  the  social  or 
educational  method.  On  the  contrary,  the 
belief  in  education  amounts  almost  to  a 
superstition.  And  it  may  also  be  said,  that 
an  improvement  of  the  social  heritage  must 
precede  biological  improvement.  The  latter 
is  an  effect  as  well  as  a  cause  of  social 

Heredity,  toI.  2,  pp.  60-1.  The  italics  are  his  own. 
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progress.  Before  it  can  come  in  any 
measurable  degree,  the  facts  of  heredity  and 
a  knowledge  of  its  principles  must  become  a 
part  of  the  social  heritage. 

With  the  social  heritage,  then,  as  the 
central  thought,  let  us  glance  at  some  of  the 
needs  of  modern  education.  First,  however, 
let  me  observe  that  the  time  has  come  when 
we  must  begin  to  think  of  education  cosmic- 
ally,  that  is,  from  the  world  viewpoint. 
We  are  plainly  tending,  owing  to  travel, 
commerce,  immigration,  the  improving  tech¬ 
nique  of  communication,  etc.,  to  such 
intimate  world  relationships  and  inter¬ 
relationships  that  education  in  one  country, 
like  economic  conditions,  can  no  longer  be 
a  matter  of  indifference  to  other  countries. 
It  is  truer  now  than  when  Lowell  wrote  it, 
and  educationally  as  well  as  otherwise,  that 
“In  the  gain  or  loss  of  one  race  all  the  rest 
have  equal  claim.”  The  political  feder¬ 
ation  of  the  world  is  still,  perhaps,  a  mere 
poetic  fancy,  but  the  unification  and 
interdependence  of  the  people  of  the  world 
is  growing  before  our  eyes.  Hence  edu¬ 
cation  is  rapidly  becoming  a  world  problem. 

Now,  as  soon  as  one  takes  the  world 
viewpoint,  or  even  the  international  view¬ 
point,  one  may  see  how  varied  is  the  task 
of  education,  because  of  the  widely  different 
heritages  it  undertakes  to  transmit.  The 
expression,  the  social  heritage,  like  the  term 
“society,”  has  in  fact,  in  a  general  sense, 
only  a  vague  and  indefinite  corresponding 
reality.  We  speak  of  society,  but  what  we 
ordinarily  mean  is  some  particular  society. 
Only  in  a  very  loose  sense  is  the  world  a 
social  group.  There  are  many  societies,  but 
“the  great  society”  is  yet  in  a  nascent  stage. 
So,  instead  of  a  social  heritage  to  be  trans¬ 
mitted,  we  really  have  a  number  of  social 
heritages.  And  these  vary  in  content  from 
that  of  the  African  Bushmen,  say,  to 
those  of  nations  the  most  advanced.  The 
first  thing  to  be  desired,  then,  with  respect 
to  effective  world  education,  is  that  the 
social  heritage  of  the  most  enlightened 
people,  supplemented  by  the  really  valuable 
elements  in  the  inheritances  of  other  peoples, 
should  become  the  heritage  of  the  race. 
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Again,  each  existing  social  heritage,  even 
the  best,  undoubtedly  contains  material  of 
doubtful  utility,  and  elements  plainly  inimi¬ 
cal  to  general  social  progress.  Such,  for 
instance,  are  false  conceptions,  erroneous 
ideas,  useless  traditions,  prejudices,  super¬ 
stitions,  out- worn  institutions,  etc.,  some  of 
which  may  be  found  in  the  social  heritage  of 
every  people.  These  are  all  useless  or 
reactionary,  with  respect  to  progress,  en¬ 
cumbering  impedimenta  which,  in  the  for¬ 
ward  march  of  society,  should  be  left  behind. 
No  one  should  be  handicapped  by  their 
inheritance,  nor  should  education  be  handi¬ 
capped  by  the  necessity  of  transmitting 
them. 

The  true  aim  of  education,  then,  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  process  of  transmitting  the  social 
heritage,  is  not  its  unimpaired  transmission, 
but  the  transmission  only  of  such  part  of  it 
as  may  be  judged  to  be  socially  valuable. 
Instead  of  striving  to  put  the  child  in 
possession  of  his  entire  social  inheritance, 
it  should  withhold  from  him  everything  that 
is  useless  or  harmful. 

This  view  of  the  aim  of  education  dis¬ 
closes  another  need  with  respect  to  the 
social  heritage,  namely,  a  discriminative 
selection  of  the  knowledge  and  experience  of 
the  race,  its  whole  mental  outfit,  of  what  is 
really  worthy  to  be  handed  down  to  pos¬ 
terity.  What  is  there  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  world,  in  science,  for  instance,  that 
everybody  ought  to  know?  in  art  that 
everybody  ought  to  admire?  in  literature 
that  everybody  ought  to  love?  If  there 
could  be  any  sort  of  general  agreement  on 
these  things,  then  the  things  agreed  upon 
should  be  regarded  as  the  common  heritage 
of  the  race,  and  the  one  heritage  with  which 
education  should  be  concerned.  This  is  the 
heritage  that  everyone  has  a  right  to  claim, 
not  merely  as  an  individual  right,  but  also 
as  a  social  need. 

But  is  there  such  a  body  of  knowledge, 
tradition,  and  experience  that  ought  to  be, 
or  could  be,  combined  into  the  psychic 
elements  of  a  world  heritage?  Tastes  in 
literature,  music,  and  the  plastic  arts,  are 
notoriously  subjective.  Agreement  in  this 


field  might  be  impossible,  even  if  it  were 
desirable.  De  gustihus  non  disputandum. 
“One  man’s  meat  is  another  man’s  poison.” 
Scientific  knowledge  is,  and  ought  to  be, 
perpetually  subject  to  revision.  Is  there 
nothing  universally  valid  and  of  superior 
worth?  Is  the  heritage  of  one  people  as 
good  as  that  of  any  other?  Is  occidental 
science  no  better  than  oriental  superstition? 
cubist  and  futurist  art  as  good  as  classical 
art?  free  verse  as  good  as  Elizabethan? 
ragtime  as  good  as  grand  opera?  Few  if 
any  would  make  such  claims.  Most  would 
admit  that  science,  after  more  than  three 
hundred  years  of  investigation,  much  of  it 
disinterested,  has  definitely  settled  some 
questions.  We  know,  for  instance,  that  the 
world  is  round,  and,  since  it  is  round,  no¬ 
body  should  any  longer  inherit  the  old  idea 
that  it  is  flat.  Other  scientific  matters 
are  quite  as  definitely  established.  Scien¬ 
tists,  without  pretending  that  scientific 
truth  is  absolute,  or  even  if,  with  the 
pragmatic  philosophers,  they  should  deny 
the  existence  of  absolute  truth,  ought  to  be 
able  by  this  time  to  aflSrm  that  a  particular 
body  of  knowledge  concerning  Man  and  his 
environment  should  be  universally  trans¬ 
mitted.  There  are  also  certain  products  of 
the  plastic  arts,  certain  moral  sentiments, 
certain  literary  masterpieces,  whose  merits 
are,  in  the  minds  of  the  most  competent 
critics,  beyond  dispute.  Without  claiming 
finality,  then,  for  any  part  of  it,  a  universal 
social  heritage,  for  educational  transmission, 
might  conceivably  be  constructed. 

We  are  aware,  of  course,  that  the  trans¬ 
mission  of  the  social  heritage  is  not  effected 
by  education  alone,  at  least  not  by  formal 
education,  and  that  education  is  not  con¬ 
cerned  solely  with  such  transmission.  So 
far,  however,  as  the  social  heritage  is  thus 
consciously  transmitted,  its  psychic  con¬ 
tent  is  ^embodied  in  an  educational  curri¬ 
culum.  ^  What  we  have  just  said,  therefore, 
practically  amounts  to  this,  that  we  need  a 
universal,  general,  and  fundamental  edu¬ 
cational  curriculum.  One  race,  one  destiny; 
one  destiny,  one  heritage;  one  heritage,  one 
apparatus  of  transmission. 
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The  very  thought  of  a  single  foundational 
educational  curriculum  for  all  mankind, 
carrying  the  generalized  and  verifiable 
knowledge  of  the  world,  and  involving  an 
acquaintance  with  and  an  appreciation  of 
man’s  highest  achievements  in  the  arts, 
will  of  course  seem  chimerical,  and  perhaps 
it  is.  But  no  one  can  think  long  of  world 
progress  without  perceiving  the  need  of  it, 
or  without  wishing  that  it  might  somehow 
be  constructed.  How  can  we  have  world 
peace,  for  instance,  without  a  world  purpose.^ 
or  a  world  purpose  without  the  universal 
possession  of  certain  fundamental  ideas?  or 
the  latter  without  a  universal  system  of 
education? 

Supposing  for  the  moment  that  it  might 
be  possible,  who  should  perform  this  great 
service  for  education,  and  for  progress,  of 
seleeting  the  elements  that  should  be  em¬ 
bodied  as  the  eore  of  a  purified  social 
heritage,  and  be  embodied  as  the  core  of  a 
universal  school  curriculum?  Who  should 
say  what  scientific  doctrines  it  should  con¬ 
tain,  what  historical  knowledge,  what 
masterpieees  of  literature  should  be  studied, 
etc.?  One  would  think  that  it  should  be 
the  best  judges  of  these  things.  Thus  far 
the  matter  has  been  left  chiefly  to  educators, 
whose  selections  have  often  been  due  merely 
to  personal  preference  or  to  social  pressure. 
Sometimes  it  is  worse  than  this.  Recently 
legislatures  have  been  asked  to  decide 
whether  certain  doctrines  of  natural  science 
are  suflBciently  established  to  be  taught  in 
the  schools.  Some  have  been  importuned 
to  prohibit  the  teaching  of  “anything  that 
would  undermine  or  destroy  the  faith  of  the 
pupils,”  faith  apparently  being  regarded  as 
of  more  importance  than  knowledge.  Such 
matters  ought  not  to  be  left  to  legislatures, 
any  more  than  they  should  have  been  left, 
in  earlier  times,  to  ecclesiastical  courts. 
Scientists  themselves,  “in  Congress  as¬ 
sembled,”  should  declare  and  proclaim  that 
such  and  such  knowledge  is  of  sufficient 
certitude  to  warrant  its  transmission  as  a 
part  of  the  social  heritage.  So  also  the  most 
competent  judges  of  literature,  music,  art, 
etc.,  should  conjointly  express  a  judgment 


with  respect  to  the  content  of  the  curriculum 
so  far  as  it  pertains  to  their  own  respective 
arts. 

Now,  of  course,  at  the  present  time,  we 
could  not  hope  for  the  universal  adoption 
of  any  school  curriculum,  no  matter  how  or 
by  whom  constructed.  There  is  too  much 
prejudice,  too  much  racial  antipathy,  too 
much  national  complacency,  too  much  patri¬ 
otism  as  expressed  by  “My  Country  right  or 
wrong.”  Imagine  some  American  papers 
advocating  a  course  of  study  made  in 
England !  But  such  pronouncements  as 
those  indicated  above  would  do  much  to 
secure  the  progressive  adoption  of  improved 
educational  curricula. 

If  the  social  heritage  has  anything  like  the 
importance  here  suggested,  and  particularly 
if  education  is  regarded  as  a  world  problem, 
it  would  seem  that  a  World  Conference  on 
Edueation,  properly  constituted  and  with 
the  definite  purpose  of  trying  to  determine 
what  the  social  heritage  to  be  transmitted  by 
education  should  be,  might  be  of  as  mueh  or 
even  more  consequence  than,  say,  the  recent 
World  Conference  on  the  Limitation  of 
Armaments.  The  aim  of  such  a  conference 
should  be,  not  merely  to  “scrap”  the  use¬ 
less  material  of  the  social  heritage,  and  hence 
of  our  school  curricula,  but  also  to  plan  a 
world-wide  attack  upon  ignorance. 

Probably  all  would  agree  as  to  the  desir¬ 
ability  of  a  world-wide,  unified  movement 
to  eliminate  ignorance.  As  to  the  mode  of 
attack,  we  have  a  splendid  object  lesson  in 
the  present  movement  to  eliminate  disease. 
Within  recent  years  science  has  discovered 
that  the  contagious  diseases  of  the  world 
are  spread  by  minute  forms  of  life,  and  that, 
through  a  knowledge  of  the  life  history  of 
these  minute  organisms,  most  if  not  all  of 
the  infectious  and  contagious  diseases  may 
be  controlled  or  stamped  out.  Seeing  this 
possibility,  a  private  agency,  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation,  has  undertaken  the  task,  a  task 
which,  it  is  plain,  the  people  of  the  world 
through  their  various  governments,  should, 
and  perhaps  would,  have  undertaken  for 
themselves  if  they  had  had  the  knowledge. 
World- wide  cooperation  is  obviously  neces- 
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sary  to  success  in  this  movement.  Already 
more  than  fifty  nations  are  cooperating  with 
the  Foundation. 

Now,  what  is  this  movement  funda¬ 
mentally?  It  is  an  educational  movement. 
Certain  accredited  knowledge,  the  gift  of 
science,  is  carried  to  all  parts  of  the  world, 
and  the  beneficial  effects  of  certain  prophy¬ 
lactic  measures  are  demonstrated  to  the 
indifferent  and  the  incredulous.  Little  or 
no  attention,  at  least  no  great  respect,  is 
paid  to  the  medical  and  hygienic  vagaries  of 
backward  peoples.  One  body  of  knowledge, 
one  curriculum  so  to  speak,  is  employed  in 
instructing  the  whole  world.  Here  we  have 
a  world-wide  attempt  to  inform  the  people 
with  regard  to  their  health,  and  thus  to  con¬ 
trol  and  eliminate  disease.  Why  should 
there  not  be  a  general  and  concerted  move¬ 
ment  to  lessen,  and  finally  eliminate,  the 
ignorance  of  the  world? 

For  ignorance  is  a  greater  curse  than  dis¬ 
ease.  It  is  more  prevalent.  So  long  as  it 
exists  in  any  part  of  the  world,  all  other  parts 
must  suffer.  It  yields  to  intelligent  treat¬ 
ment.  War  against  it  is  wholly  “justifiable.” 
Success  depends  upon  unity  of  effort  and 
something  like  “  a  unified  command.”  Scien¬ 
tific  laboratories  are  the  munition  factories. 
“News  from  the  front”  should  always  be 
exciting  and  interesting. 

Here,  then,  is  a  warfare  worthy  of  the  race. 
It  has  long  since  been  declared,  and  is  carried 
on  in  a  desultory  way.  At  present,  however, 
it  is  a  guerrilla  warfare  with  wooden  guns, 
in  comparison  with  what  it  might  be,  or 
would  be  if  it  should  be  waged  by  the  world 
in  deadly  earnest.  The  first  step  in  effective 
warfare  “all  along  the  line,”  is  the  determi¬ 
nation  of  the  social  heritage  that  should  be 
transmitted  by  education. 

Summarizing,  then,  we  may  say  that 
education  is  from  one  viewpoint,  the  process 
of  transmitting  the  social  heritage.  Such 
heritage,  being  the  accumulated  results  of 
social  evolution,  contains  nonprogressive  as 
well  as  progressive  elements.  These  elements 
should  be  determined,  and  only  the  latter 
should  be  transmitted.  There  is  at  present 
no  consensus  of  opinion  as  to  just  what  part 


of  the  social  heritage  is  good,  and  so  worthy 
of  transmission.  Such  part  may,  in  a 
general  way,  be  expressed  in  terms  of 
knowledge.  Knowledge  is  a  product  of 
science,  and  science  is  a  product  of  a  world¬ 
wide  cooperation.  The  scientists  of  the 
world  and  experts  in  the  arts,  should,  in 
conference,  specify  the  knowledge  that 
should  be  generally  transmitted,  this  knowl¬ 
edge  to  form  the  core  of  an  educational  curri¬ 
culum.  The  weight  of  authority  behind  a 
pronouncement  of  this  kind  would  secure 
its  progressive  adoption  in  every  country. 
Thus  the  rising  generation,  the  world  over, 
would  have  an  opportunity  to  come  into 
possession  of  a  common  fund  of  useful  knowl¬ 
edge,  through  a  common  effort  in  education. 
The  plasticity  and  suggestibility  of  the 
young  would  insure  the  rapid  dissemination 
and  assimilation  of  such  knowledge.  Thus 
would  result  a  universal  like-mindedness,  a 
common  purpose  and  world  cooperation. 
This  would  tend  to  put  behind  social  prog¬ 
ress,  not  only  the  combined  effort  of  the 
world,  but  also  its  combined  emotional 
power.  The  emotional  power  of  the  ideal 
has  been  declared  to  be  the  greatest  social 
force.  If  only  the  intelligence  of  men  could 
perceive  the  value  of  an  united  movement 
in  education,  and  the  selfishness  of  men 
would  permit  its  full  operation,  the  world 
could  be  reformed  in  a  generation.  “If  a 
single  generation  could  be  raised  ideally,” 
says  one  sociologist,  “  the  world  would  lurch 
forward  further  than  it  will  climb  in  cen¬ 
turies.”*  “If  the  incoming  generation  of 
men,”  says  another,  “were  submitted  to  a 
new  collective  inheritance,  including  its 
particular  psychic  elements,  they  would 
take  it  up  as  readily  as  they  did  the  old.  We 
should  then  have  the  surprising  spectacle  of 
a  great  change  in  the  world,  appearing  to  the 
observer  as  if  a  fundamental  alteration  in 
human  nature  had  suddenly  taken  place  on  a 
universal  scale.”^  If  this  mode  of  progress 
is  to  be  adopted,  the  first  step  is  to  refine  and 
generalize  the  social  heritage. 

As  the  purpose  of  this  article  is  by  no 

'Hayes,  E.  C.,  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Sociology,  p.  667. 

*Kidd,  Benj.,  The  Scionct  of  Power,  pp.  120-1. 
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means  to  disparage  either  the  biological 
method  of  social  progress  or  agitation  looking 
to  its  application,  but  rather  to  counteract 
an  impression  which  some  appear  to  derive 
from  biological  consideration  of  social  prog¬ 
ress,  namely,  that  the  influence  of  education 
on  progress  is  negligible,  it  may  fltly  be  con¬ 
cluded  by  another  quotation  from  August 
Weismann,  whose  authority  and  standing  as 
a  biologist  no  one  will  question.  He  says, 
“Even  if  we  were  compelled  to  believe  that 
human  faculty  has  reached  its  limits  and  can 
never  be  increased  again,  even  then  we  need 
not  despair  of  the  almost  boundless  progress 


of  mankind.  For  each  generation  always 
starts  from  the  acquirements  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  one;  and  the  living  child  placed  from 
the  very  first  by  tradition  upon  a  somewhat 
greater  height  of  intellectual  achievement 
than  that  of  his  predecessors,  is  then  able, 
with  the  same  powers,  to  climb  yet  higher 
up  the  steep  slope  of  the  most  advanced 
civilization.  Hence,  even  if  our  intellectual 
powers  have  reached  the  highest  possible 
stage,  human  civilization  will  nevertheless 
advance,  however  far  we  may  look  forward — 
the  conquests  of  mind  will  never  cease.”^ 

*  Op.  cit.,  pp.  67-70. 


ACADEMIC  FREEDOM,  FUNDAMENTALISM,  AND  THE 

DOTTED  LINE 

A.  Wakefield  Slaten 


There  are  a  number  of  arguments 
commonly  put  forward  in  favor  of 
the  existence  of  denominational  col¬ 
leges.  A  cogent  one  at  present  is  the  over¬ 
crowded  condition  of  our  state  universities. 
The  denominational  college  provides  a  place 
for  the  overflow  student  population.  A  sec¬ 
ond  includes  all  the  developmental  advan¬ 
tages  that  accrue  to  the  student  in  a  small 
college,  such  as  intimate  personal  contact 
with  the  faculty,  and  participation  in  stu¬ 
dent  activities.  These  must,  of  course,  be 
balanced  against  other  arguments  that  favor 
the  large  university.  Again,  the  denomina¬ 
tional  college  is  able  to  throw  a  paternal  care 
about  its  students  not  so  readily  possible  in 
state  institutions,  an  ability  that  may  or 
may  not  be  an  advantage  to  the  student. 
Fourthly,  such  a  college,  by  the  fact  that  it 
is  a  denominational  possession,  requiring 
financial  support,  stimulates  interest  in  edu¬ 
cation  within  its  denomination,  drawing 
students  from  homes  that  might  otherwise 
send  no  son  or  daughter  to  college.  Thus 
it  gradually  raises  the  educational  average 
of  the  denomination.  This  alone  has  some¬ 
times  been  regarded  as  a  suflScient  reason  for 


establishing  a  denominational  college  in  a 
state  already  amply  provided  with  colleges. 
Fifthly,  the  denominational  college  has  been 
regarded  as  a  conserver  of  the  young  people 
of  its  church.  Under  its  protective  care 
they  will  safely  pass  through  the  dangerous 
four  years  of  study  and  remain  loyal  pro¬ 
moters  of  the  denomination.  In  non¬ 
sectarian  or  state  schools  they  might  lose 
interest  and  be  weaned  away,  in  which  case 
they  would  suffer  a  deterioration  in  charac¬ 
ter  and  the  denomination  lose  whatever  con¬ 
tribution  in  leadership  and  service  they 
might  have  rendered.  Finally,  the  college 
is  useful  as  an  agency  for  denominational 
propaganda.  Candidates  for  the  ministry 
of  the  church  may  take  their  foundational 
training  there.  Pride  in  the  denomination 
and  devotion  to  its  activities  and  aims  can 
be  inculcated,  along  with  loyal  support  of  its 
tradition  and  doctrines.  The  students’ 
minds  may  be  guarded  against  ideas  at  v^ar- 
iance  with  the  accepted  beliefs  of  the  de¬ 
nomination. 

This  last  consideration,  though  it  is  only 
one  of  the  reasons  generally  advanced,  and 
certainly  was  not  the  chief  one  in  the  minds 
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of  those  who  planted  the  denominational 
colleges  for  educational  purposes,  is  coming 
at  present  to  receive  in  many  instances  the 
major  emphasis.  Adherence  to  the  religious 
convictions  of  “the  fathers,”  who  founded 
and  endowed  the  colleges,  is  now  loudly  in¬ 
sisted  upon,  to  the  disregard  of  the  interests 
of  the  sons  and  daughters  for  whom  the  col¬ 
leges  exist.  Their  convictions  are  now  being 
restated  in  the  form  of  creeds  impossible 
of  acceptance  by  a  man  who  has  had  his 
university  training  within  the  last  ten  years. 
These  creeds,  assumed  to  represent  the  es¬ 
sential  elements  or  “fundamentals”  of  the 
Christian  religion,  are  now  being  made  the 
standard  by  which  one’s  fitness  to  teach  in 
a  denominational  college  is  judged.  In  some 
cases,  whole  faculties  are  being  called  upon 
to  aflSx  their  signatures  to  drastic  statements 
of  belief,  designed  with  the  specific  intent  of 
discovering  and  dislodging  any  professor  who 
may  hold  to  evolution,  or  other  “abomina¬ 
ble  heresies.” 

One  of  these  recent  creeds  has  among 
others  the  following  interesting  and  illumin¬ 
ating  confessions : 

We  believe  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments  as  verbally  inspired  by  God, 
and  inerrant  in  the  original  writings;  and  that 
there  is  no  difference  in  kind  in  the  inspiration 
of  the  books  of  the  Bible.  We  reject  the  notion 
that  just  the  thoughts  and  not  the  words  of  Bible 
writers  are  inspired  of  God,  and  believe  that 
the  Scriptures  are  of  supreme  and  final  authority 
in  faith  and  practice. 

We  believe  in  the  immediate  creation  of  man 
by  Almighty  God,  rather  than  in  his  mediate 
creation.  We  therefore  utterly  reject  the  anti- 
biblical  and  unscientific  doctrine  of  evolution, 
whether  it  be  theistic,  atheistic,  materialistic, 
or  any  other  form  whatever. 

We  believe  that  the  first  and  second  chapters 
of  Genesis,  which  include  the  account  of  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  Eve  from  Adam’s  rib,  are  historically  cor¬ 
rect  and  scientifically  accurate.  We  reject  utterly 
the  mythical  interpretation  of  these  chapters. 

We  believe  that  Adam  and  Eve  were  the  first 
created  human  beings  in  the  entire  history  of  the 
world,  and  that  all  nations,  kindred  and  tongues 
had  their  origin  in  their  loins. 

We  believe  in  the  resurrection  of  the  crucified 


body  of  our  Lord,  in  his  ascension  into  heaven, 
and  in  his  present  life  there  for  us  as  High  Priest 
and  Advocate,  and  in  the  personal  return  of  our 
Lord  and  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ,  to  earth. 

We  believe  in  the  bodily  resurrection  of  the 
just  and  the  unjust,  the  everlasting  blessedness 
of  the  saved,  and  the  everlasting  conscious  pun¬ 
ishment  of  the  lost. 

There  can  hardly  be  any  question  that 
at  least  among  the  Baptist  colleges  of  Mis¬ 
souri  subscription  to  some  such  statement 
as  this  will  soon  be  required.  In  Texas  the 
recent  Baptist  state  convention  is  reported 
to  have  passed  without  a  dissenting  vote 
the  following  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  the  trustees  of  the  institutions 
of  learning  controlled  and  fostered  by  the  Baptist 
General  Convention  of  Texas  are  hereby  in¬ 
structed  not  to  employ  anyone  who  denies  the 
deity  of  Jesus  Christ,  or  the  inspiration  of  the 
Bible,  or  who  holds  to  the  Darwinian  theory  of 
evolution,  or  any  other  theory  of  evolution  that 
contravenes  the  teaching  of  the  Word  of  God,  to 
any  official  position  or  to  teach  in  any  of  the 
schools  controlled  and  fostered  by  the  Baptist 
General  Convention. 

That  some  colleges,  at  least,  are  willing 
to  submit  to  such  a  yoke  is  indicated  by 
the  report  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Baylor 
University,  Waco,  Texas,  recently  published, 
in  which  they  declare: 

W'^e  believe  that  God  created  man  in  his  own 
image,  that  man  voluntarily  fell  into  sin,  involv¬ 
ing  its  consequences;  we  believe  in  the  deity  of 
Christ,  his  virgin  birth,  his  vicarious  atonement, 
his  bodily  resurrection,  and  his  personal  return. 

The  present  acute  crisis  that  threatens  the 
academic  freedom  of  professors  in  the  de¬ 
nominational  colleges  comes  about  from  a 
number  of  causes.  It  is  partly  one  of  the 
reactions  from  the  war;  partly  an  outcome 
of  the  agitation  by  Mr.  Bryan;  partly  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  activity  of  “Bible  School”  cen¬ 
ters  like  the  Moody  Bible  Institute  of  Chi¬ 
cago  and  its  counterparts  elsewhere,  with 
their  end-of -the- world  propaganda  and  “  pro¬ 
phetic  conferences”;  partly  a  product  of  the 
obscurantist  attitude  of  backward  theolog- 
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ical  seminaries;  partly  an  echo  of  the 
fulminations  of  militant  dogmatists  in  the 
pulpit;  partly,  possibly,  a  consequence  of 
intemperate  or  unsympathetic  statements  or 
attitudes  or  over-reaching  strategy  on  the 
part  of  progressive  religious  and  educational 
leaders,  but  perhaps  most  of  all  from  a  cor¬ 
rect  sensing  on  the  part  of  conservatives  of 
the  ultimate  issues  involved. 

These  ultimate  issues  are  sometimes  not 
wholly  recognized  even  by  liberals,  who  have 
come  to  look  upon  religious  matters  with  the 
impartial  and  disengaged  eye  of  the  historian 
and  the  scientist.  Like  the  early  Christians 
they  are  unconscious  of  the  explosive  power 
of  their  ideas.  In  the  hearts  of  the  reac¬ 
tionary  leaders,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a 
great  fear.  It  is  the  fear  that  the  historic 
aflBrmations  of  Christianity  may  have  to  be 
given  up,  or  greatly  modified,  which  will 
mean,  as  they  conceive  it,  the  collapse  of 
the  religion  itself.  Urged  on,  therefore,  by 
deep-seated  loyalties,  they  seek  to  silence 
the  voice  of  unorthodox  teaching,  in  order 
that  students  may  retain  their  inherited  be¬ 
liefs  unimpaired. 

In  th^  first  of  these  assumptions  it  would 
appear  that  the  instinct  of  self-preservation 
has  spoken  truly.  Traditional  conceptions, 
fragments  from  an  ancient  thought-world, 
some  of  them  even  pro-Christian,  have  been 
passed  on  to  us,  handled  with  reverent  affec¬ 
tion  because  they  were  current  and  accepted 
by  the  ancient  Hebrews  and  the  early  Chris¬ 
tians.  Such,  for  example,  are  the  folk- 
stories  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  biblical 
miracles  to  a  large  extent;  much  of  the  chris- 
tological  speculation  of  the  early  centuries 
regarding  the  virgin  birth,  superhuman 
powers,  bodily  resurrection,  preexistence,  and 
incarnate  deity  of  the  Founder  of  our  re¬ 
ligion,  the  lurid  messianic  expectations,  and 
supposed  near  approach  of  the  end  of  the 
world,  along  with  the  sometimes  cruel  and 
inhuman  teachings  and  claims  of  later  times. 
These  historic  curiosities  will  at  length  have 
to  be  shelved,  along  with  other  antiquities. 
That  does  not  mean,  however,  that  the  es¬ 
sential  values  of  Christianity  will  be  lost, 
any  more  than  the  passing  of  the  belief  in 


Santa  Claus  means  the  abandoning  of  the 
Christmas  spirit. 

Again,  it  is  not  clear  that  the  youth  of 
this  generation  can  be  held  to  the  orthodoxy 
of  the  preceding  one,  even  by  the  inquisi¬ 
torial  removing  of  teachers  from  their  chairs. 
The  very  removal  itself  may  be  provokingly 
interesting  to  students  and  set  them  to  in¬ 
quiring  about  “  matters  that  one  should  not 
trouble  one’s  head  over,  since  wise  and  good 
men  settled  all  those  questions  a  long  time 
ago.  ”  Moreover,  there  are  the  high  schools 
and  public  schools,  the  newspapers,  maga¬ 
zines  and  books,  and  radio!  How  can  the 
youngsters  be  kept  from  thinking?  A 
Fundamentalist  writer  in  the  current  issue 
of  a  church  paper  says : 

If  our  states  and  colleges  will  pass  this  declara¬ 
tion  adopted  by  the  Baptist  General  Convention 
of  Texas,  we  will  carry  this  war  to  the  public  schools 
and  high  schools,  [italics  mine]  and  there  will  be 
a  terrible  battle  for  five  years,  and  we  will  win. 
If  we  don't  win,  we  are  doomed,  [italics  mine). 

It  thus  appears  that,  determined  as  the  as¬ 
sault  upon  academic  freedom  is  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time,  it  is  doubtful  that  its  aims  will 
be  fully  accomplished,  even  though  it  ousts 
a  few  professors  from  their  positions  and 
substitutes  Fundamentalists  in  their  places. 

That  there  is  such  a  determined  attack, 
wide-spread  and  well  organized,  let  no  one 
doubt.  A  glance  through  the  files  of  the 
church  papers  will  convince,  if  personal  ex¬ 
perience  be  lacking.  Phrases  like  these 
catch  the  eye: 

The  schools,  seminaries,  churches,  and  mission 
stations  must,  one  and  all,  be  purged  of  every 
suspicion  of  un-Christian  and  rationalistic  teach¬ 
ing  .  .  .  eliminate,  discharge,  get  rid  of  all 

such  unfaithful  and  disloyal  employes  without 
a  moment’s  hesitation,  and  without  a  moment’s 
delay.  [Delivered  before  a  pre-convention  gath- 
ing  of  representatives  to  a  denominational  na¬ 
tional  convention.] 

Fundamentalists  are  organizing:  to  purge  our 
schools  from  rationalism  and  to  eliminate  from 
them  all  teachers  who  have  departed  from  an 
evangelical  Christian  faith.  [Account  of  -he 
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forming  of  an  organization  by  Fundamentalists  at 
Indianapolis,  June  19th,  1922.) 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  Baptists  are  opposing 
the  teaching  of  evolution,  with  all  its  rationalistic 
tendencies,  in  our  schools?  The  issue  is  clearly 
and  definitely  drawn,  and  true  Baptists  will 
continue  their  protest  until  the  last  teacher  has 
been  eliminated  from  the  schools.  [From  an 
article  entitled,  “The  Issue  Between  Baptists 
and  Rationalism  in  the  Schools”]. 

Any  teacher,  therefore,  who  refuses  to  endorse 
these  Articles  of  Faith,  or  who  after  subscribing 
to  them  violates  his  pledge,  shall  be  deemed  by 
the  Board  of  Trustees  as  disqualified  for  a  place 
on  the  faculty.  .  .  .  [Adopted  by  the  Board 

of  Control  of  a  college  in  Missouri.] 

Resolved  that  .  .  .  we  do  hereby  record 
our  vigorous  protest  against  retaining  upon  the 
faculty  of  any  of  our  denominational  schools  any 
person  or  persons  who  are  manifestly  at  variance 
with  our  essential  .  .  .  faith.  [A  pronounce¬ 
ment  by  a  state  convention  in  Colorado.] 

Illustrations  can  be  multiplied  showing 
the  temper  of  the  party  of  reaction  and  ring¬ 
ing  further  changes  upon  the  words,  purgCy 
eliminatey  discharge,  dismiss,  get  rid  of,  drive 
out,  disqualified.  No  number  of  years  of 
honorable  or  even  distinguished  service  will 
shield  the  holder  of  views  at  variance  with 
those  O.  K.’d  by  the  Fundamentalists.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Harry  Emerson  Fosdick  and  Profes¬ 
sor  Henry  C.  Vedder  are  not  immune.  The 
results  of  a  century  of  painstaking  biblical 
research  are  held  in  contempt.  The  findings 
of  science  are  cast  aside.  The  question 
asked  is,  “Is  it  orthodox?”  not  “Is  it  true?” 
Christian  character  is  ignored.  Power  to  in¬ 
spire  student  confidence  or  win  friends  only 
adds  condemnation,  as  it  makes  the  heretic 
the  more  “dangerous.”  The  final,  crucial 
test,  is,  will  the  teacher  sign  his  name  on  the 
dotted  line  below  a  list  of  absurd  untruths 
of  no  more  validity  than  the  ancient  Jewish 
claim  that  “  God  himself  sits  and  studies  the 
Torah.”  If  he  will  sign,  then  he  is  “safe,” 


his  college  is  orthodox,  and  financial  contri¬ 
butors  to  the  college  will  sign  their  names 
on  another  dotted  line !  If  he  won’t - ? 

While  the  Fundamentalists  may  fairly 
claim  that  the  doctrines  they  contend  for 
have  been  a  part  of  the  stock  in  trade  of  the 
evangelical  churches  and  that  prosperity 
and  growth  have  accompanied  their  modest 
promulgation  as  a  background  for  more 
worthwhile  teachings,  it  may  well  be  that, 
in  their  zeal  for  their  present  and  future  ac¬ 
ceptance,  they  will  do  Christianity  a  greater 
injury  than  they  suppose  modern  education 
to  be  doing.  No  one  who  has  had  much 
contact  with  college  students  who  come  from 
these  same  evangelical  churches,  can  im¬ 
agine  that  to  these  young  people  such  doc¬ 
trines  are  vital.  They  are  treated  with 
unthinking  acceptance,  good-natured  tolera¬ 
tion,  impatience,  or  open  disregard.  The 
teacher  or  minister  who  discriminates  be¬ 
tween  the  essential  spiritual  and  ethical 
values  of  Christianity  and  the  drift-wood 
and  trash  that  has  been  carried  down  in  its 
current  is  a  true  friend,  both  to  youth  and  to 
the  Christian  religion.  If  our  religion  can 
not  be  presented  in  a  way  that  will  commend 
it  to  an  informed  and  thinking  mind,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  in  harmony  with  the  whole  realm 
of  knowledge,  how  can  it  continue  long  to 
command  the  allegiance  of  college  students? 
It  must  in  time  become  merely  the  amusing 
superstition  of  the  ignorant. 

Let  no  one,  teacher  or  student,  despair! 
Out  of  this  conflict  truth  will  emerge  in 
shining  victory.  Christianity  will  be  re¬ 
stored  to  its  proper  simplicity.  Its  “three 
R’s”  of  Righteousness,  Reasonableness,  and 
Reverence,  will  be  recognized.  The  ghostly 
shadows  of  superstition  will  clear,  and  the 
path  of  duty  and  service  open  straight  be¬ 
fore  us,  leading  on  to  humanity’s  far-set 
goal,  the  realized  dream  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
of  an  ideal  social  order,  which  we  may  call, 
as  he  did,  the  Kingdom  of  God. 


WHAT  are: WE  BUILDING? 


Jesse  F. 

A  COLLEGE  president  in  addressing  a 
group  of  alumni  recently  recounted 
the  plans  in  operation  for  keeping 
the  characters  of  the  men  of  alma  mater 
clean;  he  spoke  of  the  moral  prophylaxis  of 
athletics.  He  was  pleading  for  funds  for  a 
new  stadium;  he  wanted  the  alumni  to  see 
that  athletics  might  be  the  salvation  of  the 
present  generation  just  as  they  had  been 
the  salvation  of  the  past.  The  argument 
is  familiar:  the  young  men  with  strong  sex 
energy  need  vigorous  sports  to  drain  away 
this  energy.  Thus,  depleted  of  energy,  the 
college  athlete  will  go  straight — this  is  the 
hope,  this  is  the  promise.  The  alumni 
responded,  the  funds  were  subscribed,  the 
gods  were  invoked  to  banish  Bacchus  and 
Venus.  The  old  fallacies  are  continued,  the 
old  untruths  restated,  the  old  “moral” 
prophylaxis  expounded — but  the  stadium 
is  constructed. 

It  would  appear  worth  while  to  examine 
the  premises,  corollaries,  and  sustaining 
points  of  this  presentation,  because  on  the 
face  of  it  there  are  many  errors.  The 
argument  is  something  like  this:  the  sex 
instinct,  a  fundamental  biologic  force,  di¬ 
rected  racially  at  reproduction,  is  dependent 
for  its  activity  upon  sex  energy  or  sex 
power.  It  is  then  argued  that  physical 
exercise  tends  to  drain  off  sex  energy  so  that 
the  individual,  weakened,  will  not  fall  to 
the  allurements  of  this  instinct. 

What  are  the  facts  in  the  case,  what  is  the 
probable  true  position,  and  what  should 
guide  us  in  our  athletic  policy  if  we  are 
interested  at  all  in  the  moral  prophylaxis  of 
young  men?  To  take  a  different  position 
from  the  one  stated  above  requires  no 
trapeze  ability.  It  demands  only  that  we 
face  the  facts,  think  straight,  and  keep  our 
values  clear. 

In  the  first  place  energy  is  general  and 
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not  specific.  We  do  not  have  sex  energy  to 
any  greater  extent  than  we  have  liver 
energy,  nerve  energy,  muscular  or  gastric 
energy.  We  do  not  see  normal  people  with 
weak  manifestations  of  nervous  or  muscular 
energy  and  with  strong  sex  energy.  We  see 
abnormalities  at  times.  The  nympho¬ 
maniac,  the  pervert,  the  homosexuals  may 
be  individuals  with  hypersexual  activity 
and  with  little  expression  of  energy  in  other 
forms.  And,  on  the  other  side,  medical 
science  notes  the  loss  of  sexual  power  in 
certain  debilitated  states.  Energy  for  sex 
activity  is  lacking  in  quite  the  same  fashion 
that  energy  for  digestion,  movement,  and 
neural  activity  is  lacking. 

The  argument  fails  in  another  aspect. 
Physical  activity  that  is  wholesome  tends 
to  increase  energy.  Responsible  to  prob¬ 
ably  a  natural  law  in  commerce,  we  find 
that  trade  must  be  reciprocal  to  be  worth 
while;  the  same  is  probably  true  in  phys¬ 
iology.  At  all  events  we  know  that  physical 
activity  spends  energy  and  produces  energy. 
The  net  result  of  wholesome  physical  activity 
is  to  produce  a  more  energetic  individual. 
If  the  activity  has  not  been  wholesome,  if 
the  player  is  greatly  fatigued  or  exhausted 
so  that  his  stock  of  energy  is  depleted,  he  is 
more  liable  to  express  his  primitive  and 
fundamental  instincts  as  I  shall  presently 
show.  Physical  exercise  may  serve  as  a 
prophylactic  against  unsocial  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  the  sex  instinct,  but  if  it  does  so, 
it  is  because  it  builds  and  stores  energy 
rather  than  because  it  depletes  the  body  of 
energy. 

The  sex  impulse,  being  an  original  impulse 
and  a  powerful  primitive  force,  requires  for 
its  social  direction  volitional  power  and 
control.  This  means  that  an  act  of  will  is 
necessary;  self-control  is  demanded.  Now 
self-control  requires  as  its  sine  qua  non  sur- 
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plus  energy.  It  requires  energy  to  keep  the 
attention  fixed  upon  the  larger  values,  the 
better  way,  the  longer  goal,  the  distant  view, 
whatever  you  like  to  call  the  ideal,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  immediate,  thrusting  appeal 
of  the  moment.  The  individual,  drained 
of  energy,  depleted  of  his  resources,  is 
lacking  primarily  in  power  of  self-control. 
In  such  condition  he  is  unable  to  make  the 
moral  choice  seem  the  better  way.  All  of 
us  know  that  it’s  harder  to  be  decent  when 
tired  or  fatigued.  Fatigue  or  exhaustion 
strips  us  of  our  social  and  moral  virtues 
so  that  the  savage  crops  out.  The  little 
courtesy,  the  fair  consideration,  the  broad 
view  are  gone  with  the  onset  of  fatigue.  To 
the  same  truth  social  workers  testify.  They 
know  that  the  Saturday  night  problem  is  a 
problem  largely  of  fatigue. 

The  old  depletion  theory  fails.  Moral 
choices  require  surplus  energy.  Physical 
exercise  in  college,  or  anywhere,  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  morals  must  store  energy,  must 
be  productive  of  increased  well-being  and 
self-control,  rather  than  fatigue,  exhaustion, 
and  depleted  energy.  It  is  important  to 
note  also  that  physical  activity  in  and  of 
itself  is  in  no  sense  a  prophylactic  of  the 
kind  considered.  If  physical  exercise  could 
be  so  valued,  we  should  expect  to  find  pro¬ 
fessional  baseball  players,  and  others  en¬ 
gaged  in  wholesome  and  daily  physical 
activity,  paragons  of  virtue.  It  should  be 
remembered  also  that  there  is  no  scientific 
evidence  of  any  absorption  of  sex  elements 
either  from  the  seminal  vesicles  or  the  re¬ 
production  glands  of  the  male  or  female. 

Physical  exercise  will  provide  a  prophy¬ 
laxis  under  certain  conditions.  It  would 
seem  worth  while,  if  this  contention  is 
upheld,  to  understand  these  conditions  and 
then  seek  to  get  our  educational  policy  in 
school  and  college  lined  up  in  harmony  with 
these  principles.  In  the  first  place,  if  the 
exercise  is  wholesome,  it  will  build  energy. 
The  individual  will  not  become  exhausted; 
he  will  become  more  energetic.  This  point 


of  view  recognizes  the  temporary  and  tran¬ 
sient  lassitude  that  follows  exercise  in  the 
open  air.  This  is  a  condition  lasting  for  a 
few  hours  only.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  the  harlot  is  never  attractive  when  the 
individual  is  in  possession  of  his  full  powers, 
full  of  energy  and  volitional  force.  More¬ 
over,  the  young  man  who  has  energy  enough 
to  be  up  and  around  has  energy  enough  to 
be  sexually  active. 

Probably  physical  activity  for  the  college 
youth  is  valuable  as  a  moral  prophylactic 
chiefly  by  substitution  of  interests.  The 
athlete  interested  in  the  doings  of  sport,  in 
records,  in  training,  in  games  to  be  played, 
has  not  much  time  for  studies  to  say  nothing 
of  time  for  immoral  interests.  Indeed  this 
interest  in  sport  may  carry  with  it  an  inter¬ 
est  in  training  to  such  an  extent  that  physical 
fitness  comes  to  include  moral  as  well  as 
mental  and  physical  elements. 

In  the  final  analysis,  however,  physical 
activity  will  be  serviceable  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  good  morals  in  proportion  as  it 
fosters  desirable  attitudes  and  appreciations 
of  life  values.  The  athletic  system  that 
seeks  a  prophylaxis  by  a  depletion  theory  is 
founded  upon  sand.  There  must  come  into 
the  college  and  school  organization  a  clear, 
clean-cut  call  to  the  finest  sportsmanship  and 
to  the  most  chivalrous  spirit,  so  that  fair  play 
is  interpreted  readily  in  terms  of  the  single 
standard  of  morals.  There  must  be  an 
avoidance  of  the  vulgar,  obscene,  and  low 
standard  that  too  often  is  deemed  necessary 
in  order  to  produce  “fighting  spirit.” 

Surplus  energy  as  a  guarantee  of  self- 
control,  substitution  of  wholesome  for  un¬ 
wholesome  interests,  and  the  development  of 
fine  social  attitudes  are  the  guides  for  our 
buildeis  of  men.  Such  guides  demand  criti¬ 
cal  study  of  present  athletic  policy.  They 
demand  that  the  educational  in  athletics  be 
foremost,  that  the  professional  be  driven  out 
from  the  entire  organization.  What  are  you 
building,  Mr.  College  President :  Stadia  and 
champions  or  men? 
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BENJAMm  C. 

IN  THE  development  of  our  secondary 
schools  the  division  of  the  work  into 
the  several  departments  of  instruction 
has  proceeded  to  such  a  point  that  in  most 
of  the  larger  high  schools  the  teacher  of  a 
special  subject  has  very  slight  opportunity 
for  becoming  acquainted  with  the  individual 
pupil.  The  pressure  upon  the  teacher  to 
give  effect  to  the  detailed  requirements  of 
the  syllabus  makes  it  almost  impossible  to 
take  thought  of  the  many  other  factors  that 
are  essential  in  the  guidance  of  the  ado¬ 
lescent.  The  high  school  pupil  needs,  above 
everything  else,  assistance  in  unifying  the 
bewildering  mass  of  suggestions,  experiences, 
and  impulses  with  which  he  is  beset.  The 
work  of  the  school  is  too  frequently  pre¬ 
vented  from  effecting  this  essential  service 
by  the  extreme  specialization  to  which 
teachers  are  driven. 

Sex  education,  like  training  for  citizenship, 
or  vocational  guidance,  or  the  acquirement 
of  correct  speech,  is  something  that  comes 
from  a  multitude  of  sources,  something  to 
which  each  teacher  can  contribute,  no  mat¬ 
ter  what  his  subject  of  instruction  may  be, 
and  something  that  should  form  in  itself  an 
integrating  influence  in  the  development  of 
the  boy  and  girl.  At  the  same  time  we  must 
recognize  that  each  department  of  instruc¬ 
tion  has  something  specific  to  contribute. 

What  can  physical  education  contribute 
to  the  understanding  of  and  adjustment  to 
problems  of  sex  on  the  part  of  girls  and  boys 
of  high  school  age?  The  contribution  must 
come  from  those  activities  and  those  re¬ 
lations  that  are  distinctive  of  this  part  of 
the  curriculum. 

The  most  striking  on  the  physical  side 
is  the  abundance  of  varied  and  vigorous 
exercises  which  bear  relations  in  at  least 
four  directions.  There  is,  of  course,  the 
commonly  assumed  effect  upon  the  general 
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health,  but  beyond  that,  and  more  sjjecifi- 
cally,  the  exercises  have  their  relation  to 
the  release  of  strains  which  are  set  up  during 
the  adolescent  period  by  developing  sex 
impulses.  The  organism  evolves  more 
energy  than  it  needs  in  the  routine  of  the 
day’s  activities;  these  surpluses  must  find 
an  outlet,  or,  in  the  old  phrase,  the  child 
“must  let  off  steam.”  These  exercises  and 
activities  have  a  further  relation  in  that  they 
develop  interests,  and  so  stimulate  mental 
activity,  in  various  directions.  In  this 
way  the  attention  is  diverted  from  pre¬ 
occupation  with  sex,  and  new  and  harmless 
modes  of  expression  are  found.  Finally, 
and  from  our  viewpoint  the  most  important, 
these  exercises  bear  relation  to  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  certain  attitudes  toward  the  group 
and  toward  other  individuals. 

It  is  this  aspect  of  physical  education 
which  is  usually  considered  when  we  say 
that  its  major  purpose  is  character  training. 
There  is,  however,  one  important  qualifi¬ 
cation  :  we  cannot  assume  that  the  beneficial 
moral  effects  of  the  child’s  experiences  in 
the  group  will  carry  over  into  remote  fields, 
unless  the  instructor  finds  some  way  of 
bridging  the  gap.  The  group  athletics  will 
certainly  serve  to  arouse  feelings  of  loyalty 
through  the  emphasis  made  upon  partizan- 
ship  and  service.  With  the  progress  of  the 
boys  and  girls  through  the  years  and  through 
the  grades,  this  loyalty  beoomes  transferred 
from  the  narrower  group  of  rival  teams  to 
the  larger  group,  the  section,  the  class,  the 
school,  the  whole  community,  and  so  on. 
Loyalty  becomes  a  feeling-habit.  It  is 
aroused  because  of  experiences,  and  by 
particular  kinds  of  situations,  chiefly  those 
of  conflict  between  the  group  with  which  the 
individual  has  already  learned  to  identify 
himself  and  some  other  group,  whether  we 
are  dealing  with  a  school  or  a  nation.  It 
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does  not  follow,  however,  that  the  feeling  of 
loyalty  will  be  aroused  when  conflicts  of  a 
different  type  present  themselves — as  for 
example,  conflict  of  principles.  Do  the 
boys  and  girls  who  have  had  the  benefit  of 
physical  education  always  and  everywhere 
have  the  same  feelings  of  devotion  and 
fidelity  aroused  when  an  assault  is  made, 
let  us  say,  on  the  principle  of  a  “free  press” 
or  of  an  “honest  ballot”?  This  is  not  to  be 
assumed  as  a  by-product  of  physical  edu¬ 
cation,  unless  the  student  at  some  point  has 
the  feelings  which  we  call  loyalty  aroused 
with  respect  to  these  higher  conflicts,  or 
unless  the  transfer  is  made  by  a  formal 
process,  such  as  calling  attention  to  the 
demand  for  loyalty  on  these  remoter  levels. 
If  physical  education  is  to  be  relied  upon  to 
cultivate  loyalty  in  the  abstract,  it  will  be 
necessary  also  to  have  the  feelings  attached 
to  certain  principles  and  institutions  that  we 
consider  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  race, 
such  as  the  home,  both  as  an  institution  and 
as  a  group  of  personalities. 

Again,  with  respect  to  the  virtue  called 
“fair  play.”  One  frequently  comes  across 
a  person  who  has  achieved  some  distinction 
in  school  or  college  athletics,  and  who  has 
in  the  course  of  his  training  assimilated  the 
principle  of  “fair  play”  with  relation  to  the 
particular  game  in  which  he  has  taken  part, 
but  who  in  outside  relations  fails  to  find  ap¬ 
plication  of  this  principle.  To  “play  fair” 
in  athletics  does  not  necessarily  mean  to 
“play  fair”  with  women  after  school  days 
are  over.  If  physical  education  is  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  sex  education  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual,  we  must  find  some  way  of  carrying 
over  the  principle  of  “fair  play”  or  the 
feeling  of  “fair  play”  to  relations  between 
the  sexes,  as  well  as  to  the  other  relations  in 
the  life  of  the  community. 

The  other  moral  by-products  of  physical 
education  must  in  the  same  way  be  made 
to  project  into  types  of  relationships  that 
are  usually  ignored  in  the  education  of  our 
boys  and  girls.  The  experiences  of  the 
athletic  field  call  for  considerateness,  for 
self-control,  for  sacrifice,  and  so  on;  but 
the  demand  for  these  virtues  is  not  re¬ 


stricted  to  the  athletic  field.  Neither  does 
the  exercise  of  these  virtues  become  general¬ 
ized  by  the  mere  formulation  of  the  cate¬ 
gories.  That  is  to  say,  boys  and  girls  do  not 
become  considerate  by  merely  having  dinned 
into  them  the  importance  or  the  value  of 
being  considerate.  They  do  not  acquire 
self-control  by  having  impressed  upon  them 
the  high  esteem  in  which  self-control  is  held 
by  the  community.  In  every  case  there 
must  be  not  only  experience  or  practice  in 
the  kind  of  conduct  which  we  have  in  mind 
when  we  use  these  terms,  there  must  be 
further  a  direct  help  in  Transferring  the  prin¬ 
ciple  and  the  technique  into  other  fields. 

On  the  side  of  imparting  information,  this 
department  of  instruction  has  to  do  a  great 
deal  in  teaching  the  principles  of  standard 
health  practice.  It  is  unfortunately  true, 
even  to-day,  that  many  boys  and  girls  come 
to  high  school  without  having  established  as 
a  routine  hygienic  modes  of  eating,  hygienic 
habits  of  cleanliness,  hygienic  habits  as  to 
posture,  as  to  the  use  of  their  eyes,  as  to 
cleaning  the  teeth,  and  so  on.  Eventually 
we  may  hope  that  all  children  may  acquire 
such  standard  practice  in  their  early  years, 
so  that  the  hygiene  teaching  of  the  high 
school  may  devote  itself  to  matters  more 
specifically  related  to  the  needs  and  ca¬ 
pacities  of  adolescent  boys  and  girls.  In 
the  meantime,  however,  the  adolescent 
boys  and  girls  have  special  needs,  whether 
they  have  learned  to  brush  their  teeth  or  not. 
The  girls  must  know  certain  things  about 
menstruation  and  the  boys  about  seminal 
emissions.  They  must  have  a  more  rigor¬ 
ous  schedule  in  regard  to  diet,  work  and 
rest,  hours  of  sleep,  and  bathing,  and  they 
must  have  a  very  distinct  and  effective 
introduction  to  the  principles  of  mental 
hygiene.  They  must  have  definite  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  the  symptoms  and  effects  of 
the  venereal  diseases  and  as  to  the  more 
common  mode  of  infection.  We  have  no 
right  to  let  boys  and  girls  grow  up  in  ig¬ 
norance  and  reproach  us  in  the  years  to  come 
with  “nobody  ever  told  me.”  This  infor¬ 
mation  is  important,  even  if  it  never  acts  as  a 
deterrent  to  illicit  sex  relations. 
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In  addition  to  the  information  as  to 
standard  practice,  and  in  addition  to  such 
efforts  as  may  be  made  to  inculcate  habits 
of  hygienic  living,  this  department  has  the 
further  task  of  rationalizing  the  kind  of 
practice  which  we  urge  upon  them  as  desir¬ 
able  for  their  well-being.  Naturally  all 
boys  and  a  large  proportion  of  girls  are 
disposed  to  question  many  of  the  teachings 
that  are  presented  to  them.  They  have 
made  many  interesting  discoveries  as  to 
what  older  folks  say.  Some  of  the  things 
the  older  folks  say  turn  out  to  be  not  al¬ 
together  in  accord  with  the  realities  of 
experience.  Some  of  the  things  older  folks 
say  are  determined  by  a  desire  for  comfort, 
rather  than  by  a  solicitude  for  the  good  of  the 
youngsters.  There  are,  of  course,  other 
sources  of  doubt,  but  the  point  is  that  they 
do  begin  to  doubt,  and  it  is  our  business  to 
make  clear  what  justification  we  may  find 
for  the  rules  of  conduct  that  we  prescribe. 
This  is  necessary  not  only  to  insure  the 
confidence  of  youth  in  the  wisdom  of  age, 
but  to  enlist  the  support  of  youth  to  the 
promulgation  of  standard  practice.  These 
high  school  boys  and  girls  must  be  relied 
upon  eventually  to  carry  into  the  future  the 
essence  of  our  accumulated  experience  and 
wisdom.  The  question,  “Why  must  I  do 
this?”  or,  “Why  can’t  I  stay  up  later?” 
deserves  a  more  rational  reply  than  the 
dogmatic  one,  “This  is  the  rule,”  or  the 
autocratic  one,  “Because  I  said  so.” 

In  teaching  new  rules  of  hygienic  practice 
to  high  school  boys  and  girls,  it  is  necessary 
to  use  constantly  the  physiological  or 
psychological  reasons  for  prescribed  practice, 
although  this  may  not  have  been  necessary 
in  the  teaching  of  younger  children.  The 
high  school  boys  and  girls  are  becoming 
aware  of  impulse  to  aetion  and  of  resistance 
to  demands  made  upon  them;  and  they  are 
entitled  to  a  reconciliation  between  what 
they  feel  is  “natural”  and  what  is  impressed 
upon  them  as  more  or  less  arbitrary  or 
“artificial.”  This  is  particularly  true  with 
respect  to  the  sex  impulse,  teaching  in 
regard  to  which  is  indispensable. 

There  is  finally  on  the  intellectual  side 


the  natural  and  legitimate  curiosity  of  the 
adolescent  concerning  various  aspects  of 
sex  of  which  he  is  becoming  keenly  conscious. 
In  addition  to  the  discomfort  of  repressed 
impulse,  there  is  the  further  discomfort  of 
wonder  and  anxiety  about  matters  which  he 
does  not  understand.  He  is  entitled  to 
clear  instruction  as  to  the  anatomy  and 
physiology  of  the  reproductive  organs. 
He  is  entitled  to  clear  instruction  as  to  the 
relation  between  the  sex  functions  and 
internal  physiological  processes  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  feelings,  moods,  phantasies, 
aberrations,  and  mind  wanderings,  on  the 
other,  especially  in  the  latter  years  of  the 
high  school.  He  is  entitled  to  clear  instruc¬ 
tion  as  to  the  personal  and  social  implications 
of  the  sex  life.  Not  only  are  the  high  school 
boy  and  girl  entitled  to  this  instruction,  but 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  welfare  of 
the  community  that  they  get  it. 

On  the  side  of  administration,  physical 
education  provides  opportunity  for  very 
intimate  contact  between  pupil  and  in¬ 
structor.  This  should  furnish  occasion  for 
discovering  the  speeifie  needs  of  individuals 
and  of  groups.  The  gymnasium,  the  locker 
room,  the  informal  contacts  on  the  field, 
should  reveal  to  the  observant  instructor  a 
great  deal  about  the  attitudes  and  fears  of 
the  pupil  and  of  the  group  in  matters  of  sex. 
But  it  is  not  enough  to  diseover  the  needs. 
It  is  neeessary  to  do  something  to  meet  these 
needs.  Again,  the  informal  and  intimate 
eontaets  afford  opportunities  for  individual 
guidance  and  the  physical  examinations 
afford  opportunity  for  more  intimate  con¬ 
ferences  where  such  are  needed.  The  ob¬ 
servation  of  the  instructor  may  bring  out 
also  the  need  for  adjustments  of  program  of 
studies  and  activities.  Very  few  teaehers 
have  a  better  opportunity  than  the  physieal 
edueation  director  to  discover  that  a  girl  or 
boy  needs  a  totally  different  type  of  pro¬ 
gram  from  that  whieh  the  school  has  sup¬ 
plied.  There  may  be,  for  example,  a  need 
for  a  larger  amount  of  physical  exercises,  or 
for  a  larger  amount  of  supervised  study. 
In  many  cases  a  diseovery  of  need  should 
lead  direetly  to  a  readjustment. 
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The  disposition  of  the  adolescent  toward  insanities  and  mental  aberrations  not  seri- 
hero  worship,  and  his  interest  in  the  type  of  ous  enough  to  be  classed  as  insanities, 
prowess  that  is  prominent  in  the  physical  originating  in  repressions  or  distortions  of 
education  field,  give  the  competent  instruc-  the  sex  life.  We  find  the  majority  of  men 
tor  a  tremendous  influence  over  the  ideals  and  women  habituated  to  two  extreme 
and  determination  of  the  pupils.  This  attitudes  with  respect  to  sex,  both  of  which 
makes  it  of  prime  importance  that  the  are  unhealthy  and  anti-social.  We  have 
character  and  personality  of  the  teacher  be  at  one  extreme  the  prude  type  of  attitude 
not  only  beyond  question,  but  on  a  high  and  at  the  other  extreme  the  prurient  at- 
plane  and  of  positive  force.  titude.  Both  of  these  are  undesirable  and 

Where  other  departments  of  instruction  anti-social,  because  both  are  destructive  of 
can  furnish  information  and  a  certain  the  best  interests  of  the  individual  and  of 
amount  of  inspiration,  the  physical  edu-  the  race.  It  is  obvious  enough  to  most  of 
cation  department  may  provide  concrete  us  that  the  prurient  attitude  is  destructive 
experiences  in  habituation  that  will  furnish  because  it  is  degrading:  it  breaks  down 
effective  skill  in  self-control.  It  has  a  more  human  values.  It  is  not  so  clear  to  most 
direct  and  more  vital  supervision  over  the  of  us  that  the  prude  is  just  as  vicious  be- 
mode  of  life  that  the  boys  and  girls  are  in  the  cause,  from  the  social  viewpoint  as  well  as 
way  of  adopting  than  perhaps  any  other  from  the  individual  viewpoint,  it  is  suicidal, 
department  of  the  school.  It  is  necessary  Not  only  does  the  prude  attitude  lead  to 
that  teachers  of  physical  education  acquaint  sterility  in  the  physical  sense,  but  it  leads 
themselves  with  the  problems  of  the  adoles-  to  sterility  in  the  spiritual  sense.  Prudery 
cent  and  with  the  results  of  neglect,  as  these  is  incompatible  with  the  full  development  of 
show  themselves  in  the  life  of  the  community,  the  creative  impulse  in  art,  in  science,  in 
The  men  and  women  in  the  teaching  busi-  literature,  in  citizenship,  or  in  any  field 
ness  have  not  themselves  in  the  past  been  of  constructive  endeavor.  The  havoc 
any  too  well  guided  in  their  personal  adjust-  wrought  by  society’s  neglect  in  the  past  to 
ments,  or  any  too  well  informed  as  to  the  find  for  individuals  adequate  modes  of 
social  conditions  resulting  from  neglect  expressing  the  sex  impulse  in  socially  de- 
of  sex  education,  or  free  from  the  taboo  sirable  ways  is  one  of  the  outstanding  evi- 
which  earlier  generations  have  placed  upon  dences  of  our  civilization’s  inadequacy, 
the  subject  of  sex.  It  is  well  for  us  to  know.  Teachers  of  hygiene  and  physical  education 
therefore,  just  what  the  facts  are.  Aside  have  before  them  a  considerable  task  and  a 
from  the  destructiveness  of  the  venereal  responsibility  proportionate  to  their  own 
diseases,  we  find  a  large  proportion  of  vision  and  capacity. 

COLLEGE  TEACHING:  SERVICE  OR  SINECURE? 

Edwin  Lee 

The  college  professor  is  under  fire,  Those  of  us  who  are  still  with  the  ship,  look 
both  from  within  the  profession  and  upon  some  of  these  desertions  with  un- 
from  without.  Numerous  magazines  concealed  sorrow,  on  others  with  just  as 
are  discussing  his  value  to  society.  College  unconcealed  delight;  but  deep  in  our  hearts 
teachers  in  considerable  numbers  have  in  we  are  subjecting  ourselves  to  as  keen  an 
recent  years  deserted  the  ranks  in  order  to  analysis  as  we  are  capable  of  making.  That 
enter  more  satisfying  avenues  of  service,  analysis,  in  the  reflections  of  the  writer,  has 
which  at  the  same  time  were  more  lucrative,  been  largely  in  terms  of  the  question: 
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“  Under  what  conditions  is  the  college  profes¬ 
sor  to  be  considered  an  eflBcient  and  important 
member  of  society?  ”  The  paper  that  follows 
is  a  simple  attempt  to  answer  the  question. 

The  first  duty  of  a  college  professor  is  the 
eflBcient  teaching  of  the  subjects  in  which 
he  is  presumed  to  be  a  specialist.  Many 
college  teachers  are  content  to  be  specialists 
without  being  eflBcient  teachers  of  their 
specialty,  and  thereby  fall  far  short  of  the 
important  service  that  otherwise  they  might 
render.  What  really  constitutes  eflBcient 
teaching  of  collegiate  grade? 

There  are,  of  course,  as  many  kinds  of 
teaching  as  there  are  teachers,  but  speaking 
broadly  what  is  recognized  as  the  sphere  of 
teaching  falls  into  three  groups.  Teaching 
may  take  the  form  of  lecturing,  or  it  may 
take  the  form  of  controlling  discussion  by 
the  class,  and  in  both  cases  it  requires  at 
certain  stated  intervals,  under  college  con¬ 
ditions,  the  conducting  of  examinations  or 
quizzes. 

Where  teaching  takes  the  form  of  lecturing 
there  are  a  few  conditions  that  must  be  met  if 
the  instructor  is  to  be  considered  a  professor 
of  importance.  In  the  first  place,  each 
lecture  must  be  a  well-organized  unit  that 
bears  a  tangible  relationship  to  the  whole 
course  for  which  the  teacher  is  responsible. 
So  many  lecture  courses  are  like  serial  stories, 
with  one  unfortunate  difference.  One  al¬ 
ways  is  eager  for  the  next  installment  of 
serial  stories,  one  is  always  wondering  what 
is  going  to  happen;  whereas  in  the  lecture 
course,  the  student  does  not  care,  or  prob¬ 
ably,  worse  still,  already  knows  what  will 
come  in  the  next  lecture.  On  the  other 
hand,  many  lecture  courses  are  unitary  to 
the  nth  power;  the  individual  lectures  make 
one  think  of  the  facets  of  a  perfectly  cut 
diamond.  What  we  need  is  the  lecture 
course  which  has  all  the  charm  and  elusive¬ 
ness  of  the  serial  story,  the  perfection  of 
workmanship  evidenced  in  each  individual 
lecture  that  makes  each  hour  a  facet,  and 
such  a  combination  of  facets  that  the  course, 
viewed  as  a  whole,  flashes  and  scintillates 
with  the  brilliance  of  a  perfect  solitaire. 
Such  courses  are  given  in  every  university. 


and  if  a  professor  did  nothing  else  in  his 
lifework  but  send  young  minds  away  with 
precious  memory  jewels,  his  claim  to  im¬ 
portance  would  be  justified. 

The  professor  who  achieves  the  gratifying 
success  just  indicated  has,  in  most  cases, 
earned  his  success  by  adhering  to  simple  and 
yet  fundamental  precepts  of  lecturing.  He 
has  perfect  ease  of  presentation  of  his 
material,  implying  careful  preparation  for 
specific  lectures  and  a  profound  knowledge  of 
his  whole  field.  He  pays  careful  attention 
to  the  mechanics  of  lecturing — his  enunci¬ 
ation  is  flawless,  the  quality  of  his  voice  is 
pleasing,  he  speaks  neither  too  loudly  nor 
too  faintly — in  fact,  he  has  at  his  command 
the  technique  of  lecturing,  which  is  just  as 
necessary  for  effective  work  in  the  classroom 
as  the  technique  of  bowing  or  fingering  is  to 
the  violinist  on  the  concert  platform.  Above 
all,  the  great  lecturer  is  certain  that  he  has 
something  to  say  which  ought  to  make  a 
lasting  impression  on  his  listeners.  Too 
many  instructors  are  popular  because  they 
are  spectacular.  The  diamonds  they  leave 
in  the  memory  turn  out  to  be  paste.  A 
chosen  few  are  popular  because  of  the  depth 
and  profoundness  of  what  they  have  to  say, 
and  their  effect  upon  society  is  not  to  be 
measured. 

The  second  general  type  of  teaching, 
probably  the  only  real  teaching  ever  done 
by  any  instructor,  that  in  which  the  teacher 
leads  the  individuals  of  the  class  to  think 
through  problems,  also  has  certain  standards 
which  determine  whether  or  not  it  may 
be  called  eflBcient.  Like  the  lecture,  each 
discussion  must  be  a  well-organized  unit 
that  bears  a  clearly  perceptible  relation 
to  the  whole  course,  and  it  must  grow  out 
of  the  preceding  discussion  and  lead  up  to 
the  succeeding  one.  The  discussion  course, 
too,  must  be  a  flawless  diamond  in  the 
student’s  experience.  Every  discussion  must 
present  definite  problems  of  real  interest 
to  the  student.  A  friend  of  the  writer’s  in 
telling  of  a  play  he  had  just  seen,  said: 
“It’s  a  play  in  which  you  will  not  use  the 
back  of  your  seat  from  the  rise  until  the  fall 
of  the  curtain.”  A  good  discussion  must 
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be  exactly  like  that.  Everyone  alert,  every¬ 
one  leaning  forward,  each  on  the  mark, 
ready  to  go  if  it  comes  his  turn  to  contribute 
to  the  thought  of  the  hour.  It  is  not  enough 
that  the  discussion  shall  be  interesting.  It 
must  possess,  in  addition,  the  elements 
which  cause  the  participants  to  feel  that  a 
right  solution  is  important,  and  thereby 
results  in  a  real  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
members  of  the  class  to  arrive  at  that  correct 
solution. 

It  is  easy  for  a  leader  of  such  discussions 
to  lose  sight  of  his  objectives  in  the  joy  of 
seeing  his  class  work.  Therefore  he  must 
constantly  check  up  his  work  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  bases:  Are  the  members  of  the  class 
doing  real  thinking  or  are  they  just  talking? 
Most  students  and  some  instructors  do  not 
know  the  difference.  Is  there  evidence  in 
the  class  of  progress  in  terms  of  understand¬ 
ing  the  subject  matter  of  the  course  and  in 
terms  of  ability  to  think  clearly  through  the 
problematic  situations  presented?  For  the 
discussion  method  has  two  main  aims  for  the 
student:  increased  possession  of  facts  or 
information,  plus  growth  in  power  to  use 
these  facts  in  solving  new  situations,  which 
after  all  is  just  about  the  crux  of  all  edu¬ 
cation — the  giving  of  information  to  an 
individual  in  such  a  way  as  to  enable  him 
to  bring  that  information,  and  all  other 
experience  he  possesses,  to  bear  upon  a 
problematic  situation,  and,  by  clear  think¬ 
ing,  arrive  at  the  way  over,  around,  under, 
or  through  the  diffieulty.  In  the  third 
place,  there  must  be  evidence  at  the  end 
of  the  course  that  a  majority  of  the  class  has 
arrived  at  the  point  the  instructor  planned 
they  should  reach. 

The  bane  of  the  college  student’s  life,  and, 
if  the  truth  be  told,  the  college  professor’s, 
is  the  examination.  It  is  a  necessary  evil 
with  the  words  writ  large.  Seemingly  there 
is  much  water  yet  to  flow  before  something 
better  will  take  its  place.  But  evil  as  it  is, 
there  are  certain  conditions  which,  if  met, 
may  make  of  the  college  examination 
something  to  be  approached  with  a  certain 
degree  of  wholesome  respect,  as  opposed  to 
the  fear,  disgust,  and  “game-to-be-beat” 


attitude  that  marks  the  typical  under¬ 
graduate  at  the  end  of  each  semester. 

What  is  the  function  of  an  examination? 
Arise  the  stock  answer.  “To  cause  a 
thorough  review  of  the  course.”  Let  us 
admit  the  truth.  The  typical  examination 
exists  to  find  out  whether  the  student  has 
done  the  work  we  are  not  certain  he  would 
do  if  he  were  not  certain  he  would  be  ex¬ 
amined.  Therefore  we  test  for  possession  of 
facts.  No  wonder  the  undergraduate  de¬ 
spises  examinations.  It  is  a  game  of  guessing 
what  the  professor  will  ask  and  then  “bon¬ 
ing”  on  that.  Sometimes  he  guesses  right, 
much  of  the  time  he  guesses  incorrectly,  and 
it  may  be  said  without  fear  of  contradiction, 
that,  if  the  same  test  were  sprung  on  him 
without  warning  one  month  later,  a  compari¬ 
son  of  the  two  sets  of  answers  would  reveal 
astounding  differences.  How  will  a  man 
eager  to  make  the  best  of  a  bad  custom  meet 
the  problem  of  examinations? 

The  efficient  teacher  will  ask  questions 
that  require  more  than  mere  knowledge  of 
the  subject  matter  which  has  been  gone 
over.  He  will  go  one  step  farther  and  ask 
questions  that  really  test  the  ability  of  the 
student  to  use  what  he  is  supposed  to  know, 
in  a  kind  of  setting  which  is  more  or  less  new 
to  him.  In  that  way,  the  instructor  learns 
all  that  he  could  find  out  by  a  fact  question, 
for  the  examinee  has  to  start  with  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  facts,  and,  in  addition,  apply  the 
fundamental  test  all  education  must  meet — 
whether  he  knows  what  to  do  with  what  he 
knows. 

The  second  condition  to  be  met  in  examin¬ 
ing  students  is  to  make  clear  to  them  just 
what  standards  are  used  in  correcting 
examinations.  What  is  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  an  “A”  and  a  “B”  or  a  “C”?  If  the 
instructor’s  night’s  rest  was  poor,  there  will 
be  more  “C’s”  and  “D’s”  the  next  morning 
than  if  otherwise.  After  an  excellent  dinner 
the  higher  marks  have  their  chance.  The 
student  feels  this  and  rightly  he  resents  it. 
In  this  connection,  there  exists  probably 
the  most  deplorable,  not  to  say  repre¬ 
hensible,  practice  in  all  college  teaching. 
There  has  grown  up  the  custom  of  the 
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student  assistant,  one  of  whose  functions  it 
is  to  give  the  examinations,  and  to  correct 
them.  The  mark  that  determines  a  stu¬ 
dent’s  standing  in  college,  whether  or  not  he 
shall  make  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  whether  or  not 
he  shall  graduate  cum  laudcy  is  frequently 
in  the  hands  of  an  assistant,  who  quite  often 
knows  less  concerning  the  subject  than  the 
majority  of  the  class  taking  the  examination. 
If  a  professor  feels  that  it  is  necessary  to 
give  an  examination,  then  there  is  no  legiti¬ 
mate  ground  on  which  he  can  delegate  the 
correcting  of  that  examination,  the  result 
of  which  means  so  much  to  the  victim,  to  a 
subordinate  in  his  department. 

One  other  condition  must  be  met  by  the 
instructor  himself  regarding  examinations. 
After  all,  the  student  is  not  the  one  who  is 
being  tested.  It  is  the  teacher  who  is  at 
the  bar.  The  teacher,  therefore,  must  be 
willing  to  accept  the  record  made  by  his 
students  as  the  measure  of  his  success  in 
teaching.  The  mathematics  teacher  who 
“flunks”  twenty  per  cent,  of  his  class 
regularly,  and  there  are  some  who  follow 
that  procedure  as  a  rule,  is  at  least  twenty 
per  cent,  a  failure  as  a  teacher,  and  if  he 
could  be  accurately  measured,  would  prob¬ 
ably  fail  by  a  higher  per  cent.  The  college 
teacher,  any  teacher,  by  virtue  of  the 
relationship  he  bears  to  his  students  is  apt 
to  come  to  believe  he  cannot  fail.  The  wise 
instructor  is  he  who  is  continually  learning 
from  his  classes,  who  realizes  that,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  every  failure  is  to  a  certain  ex¬ 
tent  his  failure,  and  who,  so  realizing,  modi¬ 
fies  his  course  or  changes  his  methods  of 
teaching  accordingly. 

What  has  been  said  is  only  a  sketch  of 
what  might  be  said.  But  if  college  teachers 
would  start  with  the  positive  indication 
outlined,  there  would  be  quite  a  marked 
difference  in  much  of  the  classroom  work 
now  passing  as  teaching  in  our  universities. 

Efficient  teaching,  wffiile  the  primary 
function  of  a  college  professor,  is  but  one  of 
a  number.  That  phase  completely  realized 
makes  of  him  a  member  of  society  whose 
importance  is  not  to  be  gainsaid.  There 
are  other  phases  of  his  collegiate  life,  how¬ 


ever,  which  may  be  examined,  and  which,  if 
developed  to  the  highest  advantage,  add  to 
his  importance.  First  of  these  collegiate 
responsibilities  is  attendance  upon  and  active 
participation  in  faculty  meetings.  No  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  faculty  has  a  right  to  stay  away  from 
faculty  meetings,  academic  freedom  notwith¬ 
standing.  In  faculty  meetings  are  decided 
the  fundamental  policies  of  the  institution; 
in  faculty  meetings  are  settled  the  glaring 
cases  of  discipline;  in  faculty  meetings  is 
determined  the  direction  in  which  the 
college  shall  move.  An  instructor  has  no 
more  right  to  absent  himself  from  a  faculty 
meeting  without  excuse  than  he  has  to  fail 
to  meet  a  class.  Loyalty  to  teaching  de¬ 
mands  that  he  shall  always  meet  his  classes — 
loyalty  to  the  institution  of  which  he  is  a  part 
and  whose  welfare  he  should  have  at  heart, 
demands  that  he  shall  be  an  active  agent  in 
shaping  its  policies  and  principles.  Who 
shall  say  that  real  participation  in  such  tasks 
is  unimportant? 

In  a  like  manner  faculty  members  have 
certain  committee  responsibilities,  which 
should  be  met  with  enthusiasm  and  de¬ 
votion.  These  committees  are  of  two  kinds, 
those  having  to  do  with  the  affairs  of  the 
university,  and  those  in  which  a  faculty 
member  is  privileged  to  sit  on  committees 
made  up  of  students.  The  writer  knows  of 
no  experience  in  college  work  which  assumes 
greater  importance  than  that  done  in  con¬ 
nection  with  committee  work.  There  the 
objective  is  clear,  the  responsibility  is 
definite,  the  pressure  immediate  and  com¬ 
pelling. 

There  is  a  phase  of  the  professor’s  responsi¬ 
bility  which  is  accepted  by  all  members  of 
the  profession.  The  young  doctor  of  philoso¬ 
phy’s  first  thought  is  “I  must  produce,”  and 
he  frequently  produces  before  he  has  any¬ 
thing  to  say.  But  it  is  true  that  it  is  a 
definite  professional  duty  to  contribute  in 
public  lectures  or  written  form  thought- 
provoking  material,  which  adds  not  only  to 
the  prestige  of  the  individual  but  to  that  of 
the  institution  of  which  he  is  a  part  and  the 
profession  of  which  he  is  a  member.  This 
phase  of  a  professor’s  responsibility  falls 
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into  two  groups.  He  must  contribute  in 
some  degree  along  the  line  of  his  own  special 
interest,  whether  it  be  Latin  or  economics  or 
education.  But  for  his  own  salvation  and 
for  those  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact  in 
daily  life  he  must  also  contribute  in  terms 
of  general  civic  or  social  interests,  politics, 
religion,  or  social  welfare.  All  his  training 
should  have  fitted  him  for  clear  thinking  in 
all  the  problems  of  life,  and  it  is  highly 
important  that  he  give  in  a  real  sense  to  his 
community  as  well  as  to  his  special  field  of 
learning. 

Closely  related  to  this  responsibility  for 
contributing  is  the  responsibility  for  serving 
the  commonwealth,  either  in  public  service 
positions  or  in  affiliation  with  priv'^ate  organ¬ 
izations.  That  chemistry  professor,  for 
example,  is  most  clearly  realizing  his  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  service  who  is  serving  on  public 
health  boards  or  as  an  advising  chemist  to  a 
corporation.  It  does  not  matter  if  in  the 
latter  capacity  the  professor  is  fortunate 
enough  to  receive  a  fee  for  his  expert  counsel. 
It  is  a  part  of  his  professional  service  and  the 
community  is  bettered,  the  professor  himself 
is  kept  in  contact  with  the  real  function  of 
chemistry  in  the  world  about  him,  and  the 
members  of  the  classes  that  he  teaches  carry 
away  from  the  laboratory  points  of  view 
concerning  the  subject  of  chemistry  which 
the  instructor  who  never  moves  off  the 
campus  can  never  hope  to  impart  to  his 
students. 

The  university  man  as  a  part  of  his 
services  should  be  affiliated  with  as  many 
community  organizations  as  he  can  give 
his  time  to.  In  the  first  place,  good  citizen¬ 
ship,  which  he  should  exemplify,  demands 
such  affiliation,  but  more  than  this,  it  is  fair 
to  assume  that  the  training  he  has  had 
makes  him  of  peculiar  value  to  such  organ¬ 
izations.  The  professor  should  accordingly 
be  an  active  member  of  the  chamber  of 
commerce  and  other  civic  organizations. 
He  should  give  his  support  to  and  in  some 
cases  must  tactfully  initiate  movements 
looking  toward  better  community  life.  The 
college  man  is  primarily  responsible  for  the 
attitude  in  which  he  is  all  too  frequently  held 


by  the  other  citizens  of  the  community  in 
which  he  lives.  One  can  be  human,  though 
a  professor;  and  when  a  professor,  well 
trained  and  alert,  retains  his  humanness  and 
his  desire  to  associate  with  men,  we  find  him 
accorded  a  position  of  leadership  and  guid¬ 
ance  that  is  rightfully  his  because  of  his 
training.  And  in  such  a  situation,  the 
importance  of  being  a  professor  ceases  to 
furnish  material  for  satire. 

Finally,  a  professor  must  have  a  dynamic 
affiliation  with  a  religious  organization,  not 
because  it  is  correct  to  belong  to  a  church, 
but  because  religion  rightly  interpreted  is 
man’s  unquenchable  thirst  for  truth,  and 
the  university  man  is  peculiarly  fitted  to 
pursue  this  search  and  to  lead  others  in  their 
search.  It  is  said  that  the  present-day 
universities  are  destroyers  of  religion.  That 
depends  on  what  one  means  by  religion. 
One  brought  up  under  orthodox  beliefs  will 
probably  lose  certain  of  these  beliefs  in  a 
geology  course,  but  no  one  ought  to  finish 
such  a  course  without  an  immeasurable 
growth  in  religion.  The  geology  professor 
who  passes  by  the  opportunity  to  interpret 
the  handiwork  of  God  is  failing  to  reach  his 
highest  possibility,  and  in  the  same  way  the 
professor  who  fails  to  use  his  talents  in 
strengthening  and  humanizing  organized 
religion  is  falling  short  of  complete  reali¬ 
zation  of  his  power  and  responsibility. 
When  a  well-trained  university  man  adds 
to  his  understanding  of  specialized  fields 
of  knowledge  an  abiding  faith  in  the  Al¬ 
mighty  and  possessing  that  faith  becomes  a 
dynamic  religious  force  in  the  lives  of  the 
young  men  and  women  with  whom  he  comes 
in  contact,  the  importance  of  being  a  pro¬ 
fessor  changes  from  a  lifework  that  one  may 
ridicule  and  becomes  a  lifework  that  all 
should  reverence. 

That  reverence  will  not  come  generally, 
however,  until  the  college  professor  is  wor¬ 
thy  of  it.  When  university  professors  stop 
trying  to  prove  to  themselves  that  their  work 
is  important  and  instead  buckle  down  with 
unbounded  faith  to  do  what  must  be  done  if 
America  is  to  endure,  we  shall  cease  to  find 
material  for  derision  in  college  teaching. 
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IT  IS  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  enter 
upon  a  search  for  the  most  effective 
means  of  fostering  and  enlightening  the 
Americanism  of  our  pupils.  Let  us  for  the 
present  stand  strictly  upon  the  ground  of  the 
school,  taking  it  as  it  is,  and  renouncing  all 
notions  of  sweeping  or  organic  changes  in 
the  system.  Let  us  seek  material  easy  of 
access  to  all,  as  well  known  as  may  be  and 
clearly  within  the  mental  powers  of  both 
pupils  and  teachers.  Such  material,  then, 
might  conceivably  be  given  a  place  of 
preference  in  the  actual  work  of  schools. 

We  must  seek  also  for  material  backed  by 
high  authority  and  clothed  with  prestige,  so 
as  to  command  general  approval  and  disarm 
prejudice  in  advance.  This  wdll  sharply 
limit  our  range  of  choice,  and  shut  out  all 
sorts  of  extreme  doctrines  and  ideas;  but  it 
is  demanded  not  only  by  practical  wisdom  as 
indispensable  to  success,  but  also  by  the 
very  nature  of  the  public  school,  which  is 
the  common  property  of  the  whole  people,  the 
second  home  of  all  the  children.  Hence 
the  school  must  not  be  used  to  advance  doc¬ 
trines  or  ideas  that  are  repugnant  to  any 
considerable  portion  of  the  people. 

The  material  chosen  should  also  be  in- 
woven  in  the  texture  of  our  national  life. 
It  should  be  as  far  as  possible  pragmatic, 
that  is,  arising  out  of  action  and  in  turn 
bearing  upon  action  and  influencing  events. 
Remote  and  abstract  material  cannot  exer¬ 
cise  the  necessary  power  over  the  minds  of 
the  great  majority,  and  indeed  is  subject  to 
grave  question  as  to  validity.  Then  for  the 
purposes  of  instruction  we  must  have  matter 
that  links  up  abundantly  with  a  rich  body  of 
related  facts  or  ideas  which  serve  to  illustrate 
and  explain,  to  form  an  adequate  total  body 
of  thought,  and  to  insure  permanence  of 
retention. 

Most  necessary  of  all  is  it  that  the  material 


should  be  living,  not  obsolete.  It  must 
belong  not  merely  to  the  present  but  to  the 
future;  it  must  throw  light  upon  the  disputes 
and  diflSculties  of  to-day,  and  thus  give  the 
hope  of  aiding  toward  the  solutions  of  to¬ 
morrow.  This  is  no  mere  matter  of  chro¬ 
nology.  The  great  mass  of  what  is  happening 
even  now  dies  as  it  occurs,  and  has  no  right 
to  a  place  in  the  crowded  curriculum,  while 
some  actions  and  ideas  dating  back  hundreds 
or  thousands  of  years  are  still  alive,  playing  a 
mighty  part  in  the  minds  and  conduct  of 
men  and  peoples.  Socrates  and  Jesus  are 
modern;  the  majority  of  the  names  in  any 
ordinary  history  even  of  modern  times  are 
obsolete.  The  pupils  now  in  school,  at 
whatever  date,  can  be  citizens  only  in  the 
future:  they  must,  willy  nilly,  wrestle  with 
the  problems  of  their  owm  future  day.  If 
the  past  has  any  light  for  that  day,  the 
young  citizens-to-be  are  entitled  to  it,  and 
the  very  existence  of  the  nation  may  well 
depend  upon  this  light.  Besides,  the  keen¬ 
est  interest  and  attention  of  the  learners  can 
be  aroused  only  by  their  own  sense  of  the 
vital  signiflcance  of  their  lessons  for  the  life 
that  lies  before  them. 

Although  we  have  stipulated  that  our  ma¬ 
terial  shall  be  backed  by  authority  for  the 
purpose  of  conviction,  we  must  practice 
and  inculcate  the  principle  of  progress. 
After  all,  “our  case  is  new,”  always  and 
always  “we  must  think  anew  and  act  anew.” 
The  highest  authority  must  yield  to  facts 
and  logic;  the  greatest  wdsdom  of  the  past  is 
transformed  and  sometimes  reversed  in  the 
better  light  of  the  present.  But  our  method 
of  study  courageously  followed  is  the  best 
security  against  any  blind  traditionalism, 
for  it  will  show  us  time  and  again  that  the 
very  authority  to  which  we  now  appeal  was 
in  its  own  time  the  champion  of  the  new 
and  radical  against  the  old  and  established. 
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The  method  of  instruction  will  ever  tend  century  and  a  third,  with  numerous  minor 
to  awaken  in  the  pupil  that  most  indispen-  amendments,  it  is  true,  but  with  no  funda- 
sable  trait  of  the  democratic  mind,  the  ca-  mental  change.  These  two  may  be  admitted 
pacity  and  habit  of  forming  his  own  con-  to  stand  alone  and  incomparably:  yet  the 
elusions  on  the  basis  of  the  facts  in  the  bulk  of  this  section  of  our  political  scriptures 
case.  admits  an  addition,  and  we  propose  as  a 

To  clinch  this  statement,  let  us  make  it  third  and  minor  member  of  this  group  a  great 
clear  that  intelligent  study  of  these  master  document  enacted  between  these,  under  the 
documents  in  the  light  of  the  present  would  short-lived  Articles  of  Confederation,  the 
from  time  to  time  lead  teacher  and  student  Ordinance  of  1787  for  the  government  of  the 
to  dissent  from  the  propositions  found  in  Northwest  Territory. 

them,  and  still  oftener  to  conclude  that  the  The  second  of  our  proposed  textbooks  has 
ideas  stressed  in  them  were  no  longer  the  the  distinction  of  having  been  in  a  very  true 
dominant  principles  of  our  national  life,  sense  written  exactly  for  the  purpose  which 
For  example,  Washington’s  insistence  upon  this  whole  discussion  is  seeking  to  serve, 
our  detachment  from  European  affairs  is  to  the  deliberate  and  orderly  instruction  of  the 
be  judged  in  the  light  of  the  tremendous  American  people  in  the  vital  principles  of 
changes  that  have  taken  place  both  in  their  government  and  institutions:  it  is  the 
Europe  and  in  our  own  country  since  his  Farewell  Address  of  George  Washington  on 
day.  Europe  then  was  absolutely  in  the  the  occasion  of  his  laying  down  finally  the 
grip  of  ancient  and  corrupt  autocracies,  labors  of  his  public  life.  This  document  is 
whose  internal  polity  was  bent  upon  main-  unique  in  all  history;  and  I  know  of  no  single 
taining  the  supremacy  of  the  privileged  few  item  in  our  available  material  for  instruction 
over  the  oppressed  many,  and  whose  inter-  in  Americanism  which  has  been  more  neg- 
national  politics  was  governed  by  the  worst  lected  than  this.  The  majority  of  Ameri- 
type  of  Machiavellian  principles.  On  the  cans,  even  in  the  educated  classes,  are 
other  hand,  Washington’s  ardent  plea  for  ignorant  of  its  contents,  if  not  of  its  very 
unity  among  ourselves  and  his  solemn  existence. 

warnings  against  the  pernicious  influence  of  For  the  third  section  we  pass  to  the  crisis 
partisan  spirit  will  prove  to  be  confirmed  and  of  the  Union  arising  over  the  question  of 
reinforced  by  every  period  since  his  day  slavery,  and  find  the  Americanism  of  this 
down  to  our  own  times.  Thus  will  the  great  epoch  enshrined  in  the  utterances  of 
method  of  study  lead  and  train  the  young  Abraham  Lincoln.  We  should  select  first 
citizen’s  intelligence  to  “test  all  things  and  the  two  inaugurals:  next,  as  the  greatest 
hold  fast  that  which  is  good.”  single  discussion  of  the  issues  of  the  war,  the 

These  textbooks  of  Americanism  would  be  Cooper  Union  speech;  these  three  incorpo- 
suitable  for  out-of-school  adolescents  as  well  rate  the  very  essence  of  the  great  conflict,  as 
as  for  high  school  and  college  students.  As  it  appeared  to  the  eyes  of  the  men  of  the 
a  condensation  of  the  political  spirit  and  time.  To  these  we  should  add  next  Lincoln’s 
principles  of  our  nation,  they  would  offer  Message  of  December  1,  1862,  urging  upon 
great  advantages  to  after-school  classes  by  Congress  his  plan  for  compensated  emanci- 
economizing  time  and  concentrating  at-  pation,  this  for  its  remarkable  combination 
tention.  of  shrewd  wisdom  and  keen  logic  with  the 

Certainly  the  first  great  textbook  of  loftiest  spiritual  sentiments,  illustrating 
Americanism  must  consist  of  the  most  basic  Lincoln’s  unique  place  among  the  rulers  of 
oflScial  charters  of  our  political  existence,  men  in  history.  His  short  discussion  of  the 
Easily  supreme  among  these  is  the  Decla-  relations  of  labor  and  capital  should  be 
ration  of  Independence  itself.  The  second  included  as  one  of  the  very  first  political 
is  no  less  easy  to  name,  being  the  Constitu-  utterances  on  this  now  paramount  problem, 
tion  under  which  the  nation  has  lived  a  1  turn  aside  here  with  a  suspicion  that  a 
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certain  impatience  may  rise  in  the  mind  of 
the  reader  at  the  utter  familiarity  of  every 
item  in  the  list  thus  far,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  the  message  on  compensated 
emancipation,  which  few  know  even  by 
name:  one  may  even  feel  annoyed  at  being 
confronted  with  such  a  self-evident  and 
matter-of-fact  catalog.  But  I  cannot  give 
up  the  conviction  that  as  a  people  we  are 
actually  grossly  ignorant  of  anything  but 
the  mere  names  of  these  great  documents, 
rarely  knowing  even  a  fragment  of  their 
contents,  and  still  less  likely  to  have  rightly 
studied  their  significance  or  their  relations 
to  our  national  experience  or  our  principles 
and  ideals.  Besides,  it  must  be  repeated 
that  our  main  proposal  is  that  these  few 
documents  should  be  made  the  center  of 
long  and  close  study  and  be  given  room  in  the 
curriculum  to  make  such  study  possible. 
I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  message 
on  compensated  emancipation,  for  example, 
if  studied  in  this  manner,  would  afford  more 
genuine  education  in  Americanism  than 
twice  the  time  spent  on  the  traditional 
study  of  history.  Surely  this  is  still  more 
true  of  other  and  more  noted  items  in  the 
list.  Yet  as  things  are  the  pupil  leaves 
school  either  already  ignorant  of  them  or 
soon  to  lose  in  oblivion  the  paltry  and  un¬ 
related  notions  he  has  gained. 

To  give  to  the  utterances  of  Washington 
and  Lincoln  their  full  and  proper  value  in 
the  education  of  the  citizen  it  is  evident  that 
the  pupil  must  have  reasonable  knowledge  of 
their  lives.  It  is  an  unwelcome  duty  to 
point  out  our  national  remissness  in  this 
direction;  in  fact,  our  people  are  almost 
totally  uninformed  as  to  the  actual  work 
and  characters  of  these  two  greatest  Ameri¬ 
cans,  being  able  in  most  cases  merely  to 
repeat  a  few  trite  encomiums  which  might  as 
well  be  applied  to  scores  of  other  noble  and 
patriotic  men  of  all  ages  and  lands.  But 
these  were  Americans,  and  moreover  Ameri¬ 
cans  who  played  master  roles  in  molding 
the  form  and  figure  of  our  life  and  ideals 
in  the  most  plastic  and  momentous  periods. 
Happily  the  earlier  years  of  school  life  are 
available  for  the  study  of  the  more  concrete 


facts  in  these  lives.  The  pupil  can  and 
should  have  at  the  end  of  the  elementary 
period  a  very  considerable  body  of  clear-cut 
and  picturesque  knowledge  of  the  conduct 
and  methods  of  action  of  these  national 
heroes.  Beginning  with  the  first  grade, 
every  year  should  bring  its  appropriate 
contribution  and  the  picture  should  grow  in 
richness  and  fullness  throughout  the  course. 

Is  not  this  just  adapting  to  political  and 
moral  education  the  “type-study”  of  biology 
and  the  “case-method”  in  law,  which  have 
transformed  these  two  subjects  to  such 
great  advantage.^ 

For  the  fourth  section  we  seek  in  our 
own  times,  and  fortunately  find  Theodore 
Roosevelt’s  Autobiography.  Three  of  the 
fifteen  chapters  are  predominantly  personal 
and  might  be  omitted  (the  pupils  would 
read  them  anyway  if  in  the  volume);  the 
remainder  of  the  book,  although  in  the  form 
of  an  autobiography,  abounding  in  Roose¬ 
velt’s  own  acts  and  views,  and  steeped  in  his 
personality,  is  in  truth  the  history  of  the 
United  States  during  the  early  part  of  the 
third  great  phase  of  her  existence — her 
emergence  as  a  great  power,  with  immense 
problems  at  home  and  growing  relations  with 
the  other  nations  of  the  world.  Above  all, 
it  is  the  very  gospel  of  the  rule  of  righteous¬ 
ness  in  politics;  it  is  an  Odyssey  of  practical 
idealism,  to  use  the  title  of  one  of  his  chap¬ 
ters;  it  is  permeated  from  beginning  to  end 
with  a  passion  for  social  and  industrial 
justice,  in  a  form  at  least  as  high  as  the  best 
public  opinion  even  at  the  present  day  will 
approve  and  practice. 

To  this  proposal  many  objections  will  be 
raised.  Roosevelt  was  a  member  and  long 
the  leader  of  one  of  the  two  dominant 
political  parties,  and  hence  his  life  is  a 
partisan  document;  he  is  too  near  to  our 
own  times,  and  deals  with  issues  even  now 
causing  sharp  dissension  between  groups  and 
classes;  and  so  on.  In  answer  we  can  only 
say  that  Roosevelt  was  not,  and  his  auto¬ 
biography  is  not,  partisan  in  any  manner 
to  which  exception  can  properly  be  taken. 
I  doubt  if  the  book  contains  a  single  sentence 
to  which  Democrats  would  object  any  more 
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generally  than  Republicans;  the  bitterest 
attacks  in  the  work  are  in  no  case  against 
Democrats,  but  in  every  case  against  persons 
who  were  members  of  the  same  political  party 
as  he  was.  The  great  partisan  issue  of  his 
own  period,  the  tariff,  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
index  and  certainly  gets  no  marked  at¬ 
tention  in  the  book.  For  the  second  point, 
we  must  insist  that  live  issues  must  be 
dealt  with  if  the  school  is  to  do  any  of  its 
duty  toward  the  political  education  of  its 
future  citizens.  The  high  school  is  not  too 
early  for  young  Americans  to  face  squarely 
the  questions  that  are  now  dividing  the 
sentiments  and  policies  of  the  nation.  We 
have  kept  our  pupils  far  too  much  in  the  dead 
past,  and  thus  school  education  has  made 
hardly  a  trace  upon  the  later  principles 
and  practice  of  the  citizen.  This  objection 
is  really  the  highest  recommendation. 

We  may  sum  up  the  claim  of  this  great 
work  to  a  place  in  our  curriculum  by  pointing 
out  that  it  is  in  essence  a  moral  interpretation 
of  the  actual  course  of  events  in  our  national 
life  for  a  third  of  a  century,  embracing  some 
of  the  most  momentous  phases  of  our  devel¬ 
opment.  It  is  another  “Farewell  Address,” 
copiously  illustrated  from  actual  life. 

The  fifth  and  sixth  textbooks  in  our  series 
are  not  yet  written :  one  on  the  role  which  the 
United  States  has  played  and  is,  we  trust, 
yet  to  play,  in  the  affairs  of  the  world  at 
large.  How  bitterly  this  textbook  is  needed ! 
Our  own  sehool  histories  pass  over  the  theme 
almost  without  mention;  they  seem  to  feel 
that  because  our  international  relations  were 
few  they  were  of  no  consequence.  Almost 
the  opposite  might  more  properly  be  as¬ 
sumed;  what  we  did  on  these  few  occasions 
was  symptomatic  of  our  underlying  national 
character.  The  most  striking  case  is  the 
Rush-Bagot  Agreement,  abolishing  naval 
armament  on  the  Great  Lakes,  which  in 
actual  effect  disarmed  the  whole  inter¬ 
national  boundary  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  thus  inaugurating  the 
first  frontier  of  mutual  good  faith  and  friend¬ 
ship  in  history — a  frontier  still  inviolate 
for  now  well  over  a  century.  Our  treat¬ 
ment  of  Cuba,  unique  and  exemplary  in 


history,  is  almost  as  much  ignored;  it  should 
have  twenty  times  the  space  and  consider¬ 
ation  now  given  to  it.  To  these  may  be 
added  our  relations  with  China;  and,  more 
difficult  and  advanced,  the  quiet  but  potent 
influence  of  the  frank  and  open  type  of 
diplomacy  cultivated  and  practised  by  the 
United  States.  It  is  true,  and  should  be 
made  manifest,  that  we  can  not  assume  any 
sort  of  Pharisaical  self-righteousness  on 
these  grounds:  we  have  been  greatly  blessed 
in  our  freedom  and  abundant  resources;  but 
it  is  of  inestimable  value  to  the  young  citizen 
to  perceive  that  his  country  has  in  some 
degree  lived  up  to  its  privileges,  and  that 
having  received  abundantly  it  has  not 
failed  abundantly  to  give.  It  is  also  true 
and  most  instructive,  that  the  national 
action  in  these  cases  has  invariably  been  due 
to  the  triumph  of  the  nobler  purpose  over 
baser  and  more  selfish  elements  in  our  own 
body  politic.  The  study  of  these  national 
virtues  rightly  pursued  will  lead  not  to  con¬ 
ceit  and  chauvinism,  but  to  a  sense  of  grave 
responsibility  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
high  standard  set. 

The  last  of  our  desired  textbooks  would 
deal  with  the  problem  of  social  and  economic 
justice  and  welfare  upon  which  the  fate  of 
the  future  now  seems  to  hang,  not  only  in 
America  but  in  all  the  civilized  world. 
Roosevelt’s  autobiography  actually  con¬ 
tains  a  considerable  amount  of  matter  on  this 
theme,  and  is  of  great  value  so  far  as  it  goes. 
But  events  and  men’s  minds  are  moving 
with  startling  speed  in  these  fields  so  that 
any  document,  however  valuable,  rapidly 
becomes  inadequate.  Besides  the  problem 
is  so  far-reaching  and  so  manifold,  that  it 
certainly  deserves  a  place  of  its  own.  Per¬ 
haps  it  is  too  early  for  any  comprehensive  or 
unified  interpretation  of  our  national  experi¬ 
ence  on  these  questions;  probably  also  the 
difficulties  due  to  variant  views  and  interests 
would  be  formidable;  but  it  is  not  too  early  to 
call  sharp  attention  to  the  educational 
issue  involved,  and  to  seek  to  enlist  both 
educators  and  technical  social  scientists  in 
the  task.  Happily  we  may  take  comfort 
in  the  assurance  that  our  past  experience,  our 
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long-established  political  and  social  philoso¬ 
phy,  and  the  documents  of  our  earlier 
periods,  contain  within  themselves  in  large 
measure  the  prophecy  and  the  decision  of  the 
new  problems;  the  student  who  has  compre¬ 
hended  and  spiritually  apprehended  the 
ethics  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 


the  bills  of  rights  in  our  constitutions,  the 
significance  of  the  slavery  conflict,  and  the 
immense  yearning  and  impulse  for  righteous¬ 
ness  in  our  best  present  political  life,  is  the 
very  type  of  citizen  and  of  human  being  to 
work  out  the  problems  now  thrusting  them¬ 
selves  into  our  morals  and  our  politics. 


SHALL  THE  COLLEGE  BE  DIVIDED? 

Elijah  Clarence  Hills 


TO-DAY  it  is  the  rule  of  most  Ameri¬ 
can  professional  schools  of  good 
repute  to  require  for  admission  at 
least  two  years  of  college  work,  and  it  is 
interesting  to  observe  that  this  rule,  as 
regards  both  the  average  age  of  the  student 
and  the  amount  of  work  done,  conforms 
approximately  to  what  long  experience  has 
taught  Europe  to  be  the  best. 

The  fact  that  many  students  who  might 
otherwise  remain  in  the  college  of  arts  and 
sciences  till  graduation  now  leave  at  the  end 
of  the  second  year  and  enter  a  professional 
school  has  brought  no  little  anxiety  to  those 
who  believe  that  all  university  students 
should  have  four  years  of  general  culture  in 
college  before  beginning  intensive  special¬ 
ization.  The  smaller  separate  colleges  are 
the  ones  that  have  suffered  most.  Not  only 
do  some  of  their  juniors  go  to  a  university 
to  begin  the  study  of  law,  or  medicine,  or 
what  not,  but  others  follow  and  go  to  the 
university  to  take  their  A.B.  or  B.S.  degree. 
An  administrative  officer  in  a  Middle- West 
state  university  told  me  that  the  small 
colleges  in  his  state  lose  to  the  university 
about  fifty  per  cent,  of  their  juniors.  To 
make  matters  worse,  certain  high  schools 
in  some  large  cities  are  organizing  more  or 
less  formally  “graduate  courses”  or  “junior 
colleges,  ”  so  that  the  students  may  take  the 
first  year  or  two  of  college  work  without 
leaving  home.  Thus  the  weaker  colleges 
find  themselves  between  the  upper  and  the 
nether  millstones. 

Even  in  the  stronger  universities  the 


friends  of  the  college  of  liberal  arts  are  not 
free  from  worry.  Law  and  medicine  take 
from  this  college  a  considerable  part  of  its 
juniors  and  seniors,  but  not  a  sufficient 
number  to  impair  its  usefulness.  The 
danger  to  the  college  of  liberal  arts  comes 
rather  from  other  causes.  All  about  it 
new  semi-professional  schools  and  colleges 
are  springing  up  which  encroach  more  and 
more  on  the  traditional  status  of  the  college. 
We  have  undergraduate  schools  and  colleges 
of  education  or  pedagogy,  of  commerce  or 
business  administration  and  banking,  of 
journalism,  of  diplomacy  and  consular 
service,  and  so  forth  ad  libitum.  Some  of 
these  new  schools  have  not  yet  found  them¬ 
selves,  and  a  study  of  university  catalogues 
shows  that  there  is  hesitancy  whether  to  call 
them  departments  or  divisions  of  the  college, 
or  to  consider  them  separate  schools. 

It  can  hardly  be  gainsaid  that  these  new 
schools  are  not  institutions  apart  from  the 
college,  like  the  law  and  medical  schools  with 
their  separate  faculties.  By  whatever  name 
they  are  called,  they  are  for  the  most  part 
merely  departments  or  divisions  of  the  col¬ 
lege,  where  the  student’s  work  is  carefully 
planned  and  directed  so  that  he  may  receive 
definite  training  in  a  chosen  field.  If  there 
are  sehools  of  education,  of  commerce,  of 
journalism,  there  seems  to  be  no  valid 
reason  for  not  organizing  undergraduate 
schools  of  historical  studies,  of  chemistry,  of 
Romance  languages.  But  this  would  mean 
the  complete  disintegration  of  the  college 
into  its  component  parts. 
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In  the  upper  classes  of  most  colleges  there 
is  much  freedom  of  election,  but  every 
student  is  expected  to  specialize  or  “concen¬ 
trate**  to  the  extent  that  he  must  choose  a 
“major**  subject  and  devote  to  it  at  least 
one  half  of  his  time  during  the  junior  and 
senior  years.  If  more  of  the  work  in  the 
junior  and  senior  years  of  all  departments  of 
the  college  were  made  semi-professional  in 
character,  perhaps  the  educational,  commer¬ 
cial,  journalistic,  and  consular  schools  would 
be  willing  to  return  to  the  fold,  and  the 
college  would  then  come  into  its  own  again. 
But  it  would  no  longer  be  the  old  American 
college  of  liberal  arts. 

There  is  general  agreement  among 
thoughtful  Americans  that  our  universities 
are  passing  through  a  transition  period.  It 
is  never  safe  to  be  a  prophet,  but  certain 
tendencies  are  so  evident  that  it  does  not 
seem  impossible  to  foretell  some  of  the 
conditions  that  will  prevail.  In  the  first 
place,  it  seems  clear  that  the  older  eastern 
universities,  such  as  Harvard,  Yale,  and 
Princeton,  are  taking  a  firm  stand  in  favor 
of  the  traditional  four-year  college.  They 
select  their  students  by  means  of  entrance 
examinations  and  high  tuition  fees,  they 
prefer  to  have  them  enter  as  freshmen,  and 
they  do  not  admit  women  as  undergraduates. 

In  the  West  and  the  South  the  state  univer¬ 
sities  are  moving  in  another  direction.  The 
graduates  of  high  schools  are  admitted 
without  examination,  the  fees  are  small, 
and  women  are  admitted  to  all  courses, 
except  in  a  few  universities  of  the  Southeast. 
The  enrollment  in  some  of  the  state  universi¬ 
ties  is  enormous,  amounting  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California  to  a  total  of  about 
twenty-one  thousand  students  (including 
about  eight  thousand  in  the  summer  schools 
but  excluding  those  who  take  work  in 
extension). 

In  most  American  universities  that  admit 
students  without  examination,  the  “mor¬ 
tality**  among  the  freshmen  is  heavy,  and 
not  more  than  one  third  are  graduated  at  the 
end  of  the  four-year  course.  This  loss  is 
in  part  due  to  the  fact  that  many  students 
leave  the  college  of  arts  and  sciences  at  the 


end  of  the  sophomore  year  and  enter  a 
professional  school;  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
one  half  of  the  students  never  pass  beyond 
the  sophomore  year. 

There  is  in  the  state  universities  to-day 
a  general  belief  that  the  underclassmen  take 
the  time  and  strength  of  the  faculty  and 
the  funds  of  the  university  to  a  degree  that 
is  altogether  disproportionate  to  the  result 
obtained.  In  the  effort  to  get  relief  from  the 
hordes  of  underclassmen,  the  universities  of 
the  West  and  the  South  are  organizing  junior 
colleges  throughout  their  several  states. 
The  universities  of  Chicago  and  California 
have  led  in  this  movement.  At  the  present 
time  there  are  twenty-nine  junior  colleges  in 
California,  and  ten  or  twelve  in  each  of 
several  other  states.  There  are  probably 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  junior  colleges 
in  the  United  States,  and  of  these  there  are 
very  few  east  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains 
and  north  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

Some  junior  colleges  are  public  high 
schools  that  have  added  to  their  four-year 
course  two  years  of  college  work.  Others 
are  small  colleges  that  have  given  up  their 
junior  and  senior  years.  Usually  they  have 
a  preparatory  school  attached  to  the  college 
so  that  they  too  give  all  told  a  six-year 
course.  In  most  cases  the  state  university 
exerts  more  or  less  control  over  the  conduct 
of  the  junior  colleges. 

Some  of  the  larger  western  universities 
have  taken  the  next  step,  which  follows 
quite  logically.  They  have  divided  their 
college  of  arts  and  sciences  into  two  separate 
parts,  a  junior  college  or  lower  division, 
and  a  senior  college  or  upper  division. 
Eight  universities  have  already  taken  this 
step  and  others  are  preparing  to  do  so.  In 
the  junior  college  the  work  is  relatively 
elementary  and  to  a  large  degree  it  is  re¬ 
quired.  The  requirements  are  not  the  same 
for  all  students,  however.  For  instance, 
those  students  who  intend  to  study  law  or 
medicine  take  the  pre-legal  or  the  pre¬ 
medical  group.  The  work  of  the  junior 
college  must  be  completed  before  a  student 
will  be  admitted  to  the  senior  college  or  to  a 
professional  school.  Most  junior  colleges. 
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both  within  and  without  the  universities, 
give  their  graduates  a  certificate,  and  some 
give  them  the  degree  of  Associate  in  Arts. 

In  certain  universities  on  private  foun¬ 
dation,  such  as  Chicago  and  Stanford,  the 
hope  is  freely  expressed  that  in  the  not 
distant  future  they  may  do  away  altogether 
with  their  own  junior  college;  but  the  facul¬ 
ties  of  the  state  universities  believe  that 
they  can  not  take  this  step  for  many  years 
to  come.  There  are  small  towns  in  every 
state  that  can  not  support  a  junior  college, 
and  the  state  university  must  make  pro¬ 
vision  for  the  high  school  graduates  who 
come  from  these  towns. 

Among  those  who  observe  this  movement 
one  often  hears  an  expression  of  regret  that 
the  American  college  with  four  years  of 
general  culture  is  passing  away.  The  reply 
is  that  the  students  have  six  years  of  general 
culture  in  the  high  school  and  junior  college 
before  they  begin  intensive  specialization  in 
the  university.  We  are  reminded  that 
even  the  New  England  college  of  a  hundred 
years  ago  carried  its  students  little  farther 
than  the  better  high  schools  of  to-day. 
Thus  we  read  that  Longfellow  was  gradu¬ 
ated  from  Bowdoin  College  in  1825  when 
eighteen  years  of  age.  Only  recently  I 
read  a  statement  which  seems  authentic, 
that  “when  the  poet  William  Cul’'n  Bryant 
entered  Williams  College  as  a  mei  er  of  the 
sophomore  class,  October  9,  1810,  there 
were  four  on  its  faculty:  President  Fitch 
who  directed  the  studies  of  the  seniors. 
Professor  Chester  Dewey  who  did  the  same 
for  the  juniors,  and  two  recent  graduates 
who  had  charge  of  the  work  of  the  sopho¬ 
mores  and  freshmen.  ”  Bryant  was  not 
quite  sixteen  years  of  age  when  he  was  a 
sophomore  at  college,  and  there  were  only 
two  regular  professors  in  the  faculty! 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  attitude  of  the 
universities  toward  the  separate  junior 
college,  and  toward  the  division  of  the 
university  college  of  arts  and  sciences  into 
a  junior  and  a  senior  college,  questionary 
letters  were  sent  out  in  the  winter  of  1921-22 
to  a  selected  list  of  universities.  The  follow¬ 
ing  questions  were  submitted  to  eight 


universities — all  in  the  Middle  West  or  on 
the  Pacific  Coast — that  have  already  made 
the  division  of  the  college  of  arts  and 
sciences : 

1.  Is  the  division  of  your  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  into  two  component  parts  generally 
considered  successful,  at  least  to  such  an  extent 
that  there  is  no  probability  of  its  being  modified 
in  the  near  future? 

2.  Do  you  give  a  diploma  or  certificate  at 
the  end  of  the  sophomore  year? 

3.  How  many  junior  colleges  are  there  in 
your  state  and  are  these  junior  colleges  under 
your  supervision? 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  state¬ 
ments  received  from  these  institutions; 

University  of  Chicago: 

There  is  no  likelihood  of  immediate  modifi¬ 
cation  of  our  division  into  junior  and  senior 
colleges.  Of  course  we  are  studying  the  re¬ 
lations  of  elementary  work  and  more  advanced 
work  and  we  are  gradually  eliminating  courses 
of  high  school  grade  from  the  junior  college. 
What  the  upshot  of  this  will  be  can  not  now  be 
determined.  We  do  not  any  longer  give  a 
certificate  at  the  end  of  the  junior  college  work. 
The  junior  college  of  the  University  High  School 
is  the  only  one  under  the  supervision  of  the 
University  of  Chicago. 

University  of  Minnesota: 

1.  The  division  of  this  college  into  junior  and 
senior  colleges  is  considered  very  satisfactory 
and  our  inclination  is  to  strengthen  them  in  the 
future. 

2.  We  have  not  yet  given  any  diploma  or 
certificate  at  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year. 
The  matter  has  been  informally  discussed  to  some 
extent. 

3.  There  have  been  a  number  of  junior 
colleges  established  in  connection  with  high 
schools  which  have  later  been  discontinued. 
There  are  now  only  five  in  connection  with  high 
schools  which  appear  financially  able  to  con¬ 
tinue  their  work.  There  are  two  and  possibly 
a  third  connected  with  normal  schools.  In 
addition,  there  are  eight  or  more  private  and 
church  schools  which  do  junior  college  work. 
All  these  junior  colleges  are  under  our  super¬ 
vision  to  the  extent  that  this  college  lays  down 
requirements  as  to  staff,  equipment,  and  the 
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hours  of  teaching  per  week,  to  which  these 
colleges  must  conform. 

University  of  Nebraska: 

We  are  expecting  to  strengthen  the  Junior 
College  by  carefully  defining  its  course  of  study 
and  differentiating  it  from  the  course  in  the 
Senior  Division.  The  chances  are  we  shall  give 
the  student  in  the  Senior  Division  much  more 
opportunity  for  independent  work. 

(Do  you  give  a  diploma  or  certificate  at  the 
end  of  the  sophomore  year?)  Not  now.  I  con¬ 
sider  it  desirable  that  a  diploma  or  certificate 
be  given. 

(How  many  junior  Colleges  are  there  in  your 
state?)  None  at  present. 

Toledo  University: 

Our  University  Junior  College  differs  from  the 
(usual)  junior  arts  college  in  that  it  contains  the 
first  two  years  of  engineering  work,  as  well  as 
pharmacy  and  law  and  commerce.  We  grant 
the  title  of  “Associate”  at  the  completion  of  the 
two-year  course,  the  exact  title  depending  upon 
the  curriculum  which  the  individual  completes. 

The  University  of  the  City  of  Toledo  is  a 
municipal  university  and  consequently  does  not 
have  supervision  over  any  junior  colleges  other 
than  its  own. 

University  of  California: 

The  division  of  the  College  of  Letters  and 
Science  and  of  the  College  of  Commerce  into  the 
upper  and  lower  divisions  seems  to  be  here  to 
stay.  It  was  temporarily  discontinued  during 
the  war  period  but  it  has  been  revived  and 
strengthened.  The  relation  of  the  junior  col¬ 
leges,  which  provide  for  two  years  of  academic 
work,  tends  to  emphasize  this  line  of  division. 

Upon  the  completion  of  the  work  prescribed 
in  the  lower  division  a  “Junior  Certificate”  is 
granted  to  the  student. 

There  are  in  California  eight  affiliated  junior 
colleges,  of  which  five  are  connected  with  state 
teachers’  colleges,  and  there  are  twenty-one  that 
are  not  affiliated,  making  a  total  of  twenty-nine. 
The  University  has  supervision  over  the  junior 
colleges  only  to  the  extent  of  having  power  to 
credit  or  to  discredit  the  work  in  these  colleges 
as  preparatory  for  University  studies.  Recent 
legislation  defined  how  this  affiliation  is  to  take 
place,  leaving  to  the  University  “to  visit,  inspect, 
and  accredit”  and  “that  the  qualifications  of 
teachers  in  such  courses  shall  be  as  recommended 
by  the  University.”  This  matter  of  affiliation 


is  now  under  discussion  in  the  University  and  in 
conferences  with  state  educational  agencies. 

Leland  Stanford  University: 

(Is  the  division  of  your  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  into  two  component  parts  generally 
considered  successful?)  Yes. 

(Do  you  give  a  diploma  or  certificate  at  the  end 
of  the  sophomore  year?)  No. 

University  of  Oregon: 

The  University  as  a  whole  has  divided  the 
courses  offered  by  the  Schools  and  the  College 
into  upper  and  lower  division  work. 

The  division  is  for  convenience,  and  no  dis¬ 
tinction  is  made  between  the  passing  from  the 
sophomore  to  the  junior  class,  and  the  transition 
to  other  classes. 

There  are  no  junior  colleges  in  Oregon. 
University  of  Washington: 

We  have  here  a  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and 
also  a  College  of  Science.  The  former  is  divided 
into  junior  and  senior  colleges  or,  as  we  more 
usually  term  them,  a  lower  and  an  upper  division. 
The  College  of  Science  last  year  did  away  with 
this  division. 

(Do  you  give  a  diploma  or  certificate  at  the 
end  of  the  sophomore  year?)  Yes,  but  there 
are  no  exercises  of  any  kind  and  many  students 
do  not  trouble  themselves  to  get  their  diplomas. 

(How  many  junior  colleges  are  there  in  your 
state?)  Practically  none.  The  Everett  High 
School  hr’  ffie  freshman  year  of  college  work 
and  SO  hue*  Forest  Ridge  Academy,  but  the 
work  is  only  partially  accredited  here,  after 
inspection  by  the  proper  department  of  the 
University. 

The  following  questions  were  sent  to  a 
score  of  other  universities  which  were  known 
not  to  have  divided  their  colleges  of  arts  and 
sciences  into  junior  and  senior  colleges: 

1.  Is  the  division  of  the  college  of  arts  and 
sciences  under  consideration  at  the  present  time? 
If  it  is  under  consideration,  is  there  a  likelihood 
that  the  division  will  be  made? 

2.  How  many  junior  colleges  are  there  in 
your  state? 

3.  Are  they  under  the  supervision  of  the  uni¬ 
versity? 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  answers 
received : 
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Columbia  University: 

1.  As  far  back  as  1880  there  were  agitations 
voiced  in  the  reports  of  President  Barnard  look¬ 
ing  toward  the  adjustments  which  have  been 
worked  out  since  through  junior  colleges.  Presi¬ 
dent  Butler  in  his  reports  of  1902  and  1S03 
proposed  the  organization  of  a  junior  college 
with  the  granting  of  the  A.B.  degree  at  the  end 
of  the  two-year  course.  When  the  matter  came 
to  be  worked  out  for  adoption  here  it  turned  out 
that  a  modification  of  our  combined  course  plan 
with  the  professional  schools  suited  our  needs 
better  than  an  out  and  out  junior  college.  Conse¬ 
quently,  although  we  have  no  junior  college  in 
name,  we  are  attempting  to  effect  the  advantages 
which  a  junior  college  possesses  through  our  very 
elastic  relations  with  our  professional  schools. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  during  the  last 
year  the  Faculty  of  Columbia  College  has  taken 
action  authorizing  students  who  have  attained 
a  point  which  would  enable  them  to  exercise 
professional  options,  as  we  call  it,  with  our  own 
School  of  Medicine,  to  enter  any  other  approved 
grade  A  medical  school  and  receive  the  degree 
from  Columbia  College  on  the  completion  of  the 
year  spent  in  the  professional  school.  This 
action  strikes  me  as  of  very  great  importance  and 
significance  and  in  the  interest  of  sound  edu¬ 
cation. 

It  is  probable  that  the  development  of  our 
work  at  Columbia  will  be  along  the  direction  that 
I  have  indicated  rather  than  in  the  direction  of 
founding  a  junior  college.  At  the  same  time 
Columbia  College  is  now  about  as  large  as  it 
seems  to  me  a  single  collegiate  unit  ought  to  be 
and  I  imagine  that  we  shall  take  care  of  the  in¬ 
creasing  number  of  well  qualified  students  who 
come  to  us  through  the  organization  of  other 
units  of  education  rather  than  through  the 
indefinite  expansion  of  those  which  we  already 
possess. 

2.  None  recognized. 

Cornell  University: 

1.  We  have  at  the  present  time  no  division 
into  junior  and  senior  colleges  although  we  do 
have  the  usual  under-  and  upper-class  require¬ 
ments  which  mark  off  the  two  groups  with  more 
or  less  definiteness.  The  matter  of  going  further 
with  the  division  has  not  been  discussed,  so  far 
as  I  am  aware,  though  we  have  in  mind  some 
modification  of  our  requirements  in  the  two 
groups  which  might  lead  to  such  a  distinction. 
We  have  no  diploma  or  certificate  which  is 


issued  at  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year.  I  am 
not  aware  that  there  are  any  junior  colleges  in 
this  state. 

University  of  Pennsylvania: 

1.  No.  2.  None  accredited. 

University  of  Virginia: 

1.  No.  2.  Nine.  3.  No. 

University  of  North  Carolina: 

1.  We  recognize  a  loose  distinction  between 
the  first  two  years  and  the  last  two  years,  chiefly 
in  the  fact  that  the  curriculum  in  the  first  two 
years  consists  mainly  in  required  courses,  while 
that  of  the  last  two  years  is  wholly  elective. 
But  there  is  no  stopping  point  at  the  end  of  the 
first  two  years.  The  matter  has  received  some 
discussion,  but  there  seems  no  likelihood  of  any 
sort  of  definite  action  in  the  immediate  future.' 

2.  Three  or  four.  3.  No. 

University  of  South  Carolina: 

1.  No.  2.  None  accredited. 

University  of  Georgia: 

1.  Not  seriously,  but  I  expect  it  to  be  taken 
up  this  session  in  connection  with  plans  for  a 
four-quarter  year.  2.  Five.  3.  No. 

Ohio  State  University: 

1.  No  such  plan  is  now  under  consideration. 
There  has  been  some  discussion  about  placing 
all  the  first-year  work  of  the  University  under 
one  administration,  but  I  think  the  plan  is  not 
being  seriously  considered. 

2.  None  accredited.  I  know  of  no  high 
schools  that  are  attempting  junior  college  work. 
There  are  a  number  of  colleges  that  would  be 
much  better  off  if  they  were  to  reorganize  as 
junior  colleges. 

University  of  Cincinnati: 

1.  No;  but  the  four-year  course  is  divided 
into  two  parts.  Freshmen  and  sophomores  must 
complete  64  credits  in  6  prescribed  groups; 
juniors  and  seniors  must  complete  30  credits  in 
major  and  minor  subjects,  and  30  credits  in 
electives.  The  first  half  of  the  course  thus 
furnishes  a  general  foundation,  and  the  second 
half  provides  for  specialization. 

University  of  Michigan: 

1.  While  this  general  question  has  been  under 
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discussion  for  some  time,  and  while  the  final 
report  on  the  matter  has  not  been  adopted,  it  is 
clear  that  there  is  no  likelihood  whatever  that 
the  division  will  be  made  at  present. 

2.  5.  There  are  four  organized  as  extensions 
of  local  high  schools,  and  one  is  an  institution 
under  Roman  Catholic  control. 

3.  These  junior  colleges  are  only  under  the 
supervision  of  the  University  in  a  general  way. 
Those  connected  with  the  public  schools  were 
organized  with  the  understanding  that  credits 
would  be  received  here  on  condition  that  the 
instructors  and  courses  of  study  were  approved 
by  the  interested  departments  of  instruction  in 
the  University.  (The  Faculty  of  the  College 
has  adopted  a  report  on  junior  colleges,  that 
runs,  in  part,  as  follows:  the  instructor  must  be 
a  specialist,  with  at  least  one  year  of  graduate 
work.  No  instructor  should  teach  more  than 
sixteen  hours.  The  libraries  and  laboratories 
must  have  adequate  equipment,  etc.) 

Indiana  University: 

1.  There  has  been  informal  discussion,  but  no 
action  has  been  taken.  2.  Two.  3.  No. 

University  of  Illinois: 

1.  No.  2.  Seven  (?).  3.  None  of  these  is 
under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  University 
though  all  of  them  have  an  accredited  relation 
with  the  University.  To  this  extent  they  are 
under  the  supervision  of  the  University. 

University  of  Wisconsin: 

1.  No.  2.  We  have  no  junior  colleges,  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  term,  in  the  state,  but  the 
normal  schools,  which  are  nine  in  number,  are 
substantially  junior  colleges,  since  students  are 
allowed  to  bring  from  the  normal  schools  not 
more  than  60  credits  toward  our  120  credit 
bachelor  degrees  and  a  slightly  increased  amount, 
which  is  proportional,  toward  the  degrees  which 
require  130  and  more  hours  of  credit. 

University  of  Iowa: 

1.  The  College  of  Liberal  Arts  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Iowa  has  not  been  divided  into  a 
junior  and  a  senior  college  or  a  lower  division 
and  an  upper  division.  However,  although 
this  distinction  has  not  been  made  for  purposes  of 
administration  of  the  College,  a  study  of  our 
curriculum  will  show  clearly  that  we  are  recog¬ 
nizing  fairly  distinctively  differences  between 
the  first  two  years  and  the  last  two  years  of  the 


college  course.  During  the  first  two  years  our 
courses  are  organized  in  such  a  way  as  to  permit 
the  student,  insofar  as  this  is  possible,  to  find 
where  his  interests  are,  whereas  during  the  last 
two  years,  having  found  his  interests,  he  is  per¬ 
mitted  much  more  freedom  than  he  has  during 
the  first  two  years  of  his  course.  Every  freshman 
must  take  four-hour  courses,  and  each  course 
must  extend  through  the  year.  Moreover,  these 
courses  include  English,  a  foreign  language,  a 
science,  and  one  of  the  following:  American 
History,  European  History,  American  Govern¬ 
ment,  or  Economics.  During  the  second  year 
each  student  must  take  at  least  a  two-hour 
course  running  through  the  year  in  each  of  the 
divisions  in  which  work  is  required  in  the  fresh¬ 
man  year. 

The  matter  is  not  at  present  under  consider¬ 
ation,  although  at  various  times  in  the  past  two 
years  the  administration  has  discussed  whether 
or  not  the  step  should  be  taken.  Thus  far  we  are 
not  convinced  that  the  advantages  of  such  a 
separation  would  outweigh  the  disadvantages. 
However,  we  are  open  to  conviction. 

2.  4.  Two  of  these  colleges  formerly  did  four 
years  of  work,  but  their  courses  now  cover  only 
the  work  of  the  first  two  years  of  the  college 
course.  The  other  two  junior  colleges  are 
extensions  of  high  schools.  These  junior  colleges 
are  not  under  the  supervision  of  the  University, 
but  their  work  is  accepted  by  us,  and  hence 
students  who  are  graduates  of  the  junior  colleges 
are  permitted  to  enter  as  juniors  with  us. 

3.  No. 

University  of  Kansas: 

1.  No.  2.  Ten.  Three  are  based  on  high 
schools  and  seven  are  denominational  colleges. 

3.  All  these  junior  colleges  are  visited  by  our 
committee,  and  they  depend  for  their  rating 
largely  on  the  recognition  they  get  from  the 
University.  In  that  sense,  then,  they  are  under 
the  supervision  of  the  University.  There  is,  of 
course,  a  difference  between  the  denominational 
schools  and  the  junior  colleges  which  are  a  part 
of  the  regular  state  system.  I  suppose  it  is  at 
once  apparent  that  the  junior  colleges  which 
are  a  part  of  the  regular  state  system  will  be 
eventually  rated  by  our  regular  state  inspectors. 
At  least,  that  seems  to  be  the  line  of  development. 
In  the  case  of  the  denominational  schools,  also, 
the  inspectors  from  the  state  office  are  now 
making  visitation  to  determine  whether  these 
schools  are  offering  sufficient  work  for  a  teacher’s 
certificate.  As  yet,  however,  the  junior  colleges 
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are  largely  dependent  for  their  rating  in  this 
state  upon  the  University. 

University  of  Colorado: 

1.  No.  2.  None  accredited. 

University  of  Texas: 

x 

1.  In  a  process  of  slow  incubation.  2.  Seven¬ 
teen. 

Neither  set  of  questions  was  sent  to 
Harvard,  Yale,  or  Princeton,  inasmuch  as 
correspondence  with  these  three  universities 
the  preceding  winter  had  made  clear  that 
they  considered  the  four-year  college  course  a 
unit,  and  preferred  to  have  their  students 
enter  as  freshmen.  Yale  has  adopted  a 
“common  year”  for  all  its  freshmen,  which 


in  some  respects  may  rightly  be  considered 
a  one-year  junior  college  within  the  uni¬ 
versity.  Princeton  was  the  first  of  the  three 
to  use  the  tutorial  system,  which  Harvard 
has  now  adopted  in  part  in  the  preparation 
of  its  undergraduates  for  the  comprehensive 
examinations  at  the  end  of  the  course  In 
general  it  may  be  said  that  Harvard,  Yale, 
and  Princeton,  and  other  eastern  colleges  of 
similar  type,  seem  to  be  moving  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  English  universities,  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  while  in  the  western  and 
southern  universities  the  drift  seems  to  be 
toward  the  educational  system  of  continental 
Europe,  with  six-year  secondary  schools 
that  prepare  for  the  university. 


GOLD  FOR  A  GOLDEN  AGE 

Henry  Beckett 


A  CERTAIN  composer  of  music,  un¬ 
doubtedly  one  of  the  six  leading 
American  composers,  once  told  me 
that  he  spent  the  larger  part  of  his  time 
teaching,  although  he  would  much  rather 
create  music.  I  asked  him  why  he  did 
not  give  all  his  time  to  composition,  if  that 
were  true.  And  he  replied  that  he  could  not 
afford  it. 

This  composer,  whose  symphonic  works 
have  been  played  during  the  last  few  years 
by  the  greatest  orchestras  of  the  country, 
said  that  the  creation  of  such  works  was  for 
him  not  a  means  of  livelihood,  but  on  the 
contrary  involv^ed  an  expenditure  of  time 
and  money  that  he  had  to  make  up  by  giving 
music  lessons.  In  the  case  of  one  particular 
tone  poem,  he  paid  his  own  expenses  from 
New  York  to  Chicago  to  hear  his  compo¬ 
sition  played  for  the  first  time  and  although 
he  was  called  before  the  audience  and 
applauded  as  an  illustrious  music  maker, 
in  reality  his  position  was  one  of  gratitude 
toward  the  conductor  of  the  orchestra  for 
presenting  his  work.  He  received  no  money. 
In  fact  he  helped  pay  for  the  publishing  of 
the  score. 


Does  all  this  appear  preposterous?  It  is 
exactly  typical  of  the  career  of  the  creative 
artist  in  general.  All  down  the  ages  it  has 
been  his  fate,  except  in  those  periods  when 
there  were  “patrons”  of  the  arts.  And 
to-day  the  position  of  the  original  artist 
strikes  one  as  especially  inexcusable,  because 
the  arts  in  other  departments  are  paying 
well.  Conductors  of  symphony  orchestras 
receive  large  salaries,  a  few  singers  get  al¬ 
most  as  much  as  baseball  players,  and  their 
managers  certainly  are  not  in  poverty. 
The  original  producer  of  art  is  the  only  one 
who  does  not  share  in  the  new  prosperity  of 
art,  except  in  certain  instances  of  lucky 
popularity,  unless  he  condescends  to  write 
ragtime  music,  or  cheapen  his  painting, 
writing,  or  whatever  it  may  be. 

Now  President  R.  M.  Hughes,  of  Miami 
University,  a  small  college  with  excellent 
traditions,  sees  a  w^ay  out  for  the  creative 
artist,  and  he  has  presented  his  proposition 
to  the  National  Association  of  State  Uni¬ 
versities.  He  wants  the  universities  to  es¬ 
tablish  fellowships  in  art — painting,  sculp¬ 
ture,  poetry,  drama,  music,  “  open  to  creative 
artists  of  established  reputation.”  In  his 
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opinion  there  are  between  fifty  and  one  hun¬ 
dred  colleges  and  universities  in  the  country 
that  could  finance  a  fellowship  of  from  $2,500 
to  $10,000  out  of  their  own  budgets.  Well 
started,  such  a  fellowship  might  be  supported 
from  private  sources.  According  to  the 
ideas  of  President  Hughes,  the  art  fellowship 
should  not  require  the  artist  to  be  a  pro¬ 
fessor,  or  a  member  of  the  faculty  in  any 
accepted  sense.  He  should  have  no  obli¬ 
gation  except  work  in  his  chosen  field,  with¬ 
out  restriction  as  to  hours  or  quantity  of 
production. 

I  have  the  feeling  [President  Hughes  says] 
that  the  original  appointment  should  be  made 
for  one  or  two  years,  the  fellowship  to  be  financed 
out  of  the  budget  of  the  institution.  During 
this  period  an  effort  should  be  made  to  secure 
the  maintenance  of  the  fellowship  from  some  of 
the  friends  or  alumni  of  the  institution.  The 
appointment  should  be  made  subject  to  termi¬ 
nation  at  any  time  at  a  year’s  notice  by  the 
institution  or  the  artist,  but  the  endeavor  should 
be  to  secure  a  man  of  suflScient  distinction  and 
capacity  to  warrant  permanent  tenure. 

If  the  plan  of  President  Hughes  is  worked 
successfully,  it  will  amount  to  the  democ¬ 
ratization  of  the  most  undemocratic  insti¬ 
tution  or  individual  in  the  world,  the  art 
patron.  The  art  patron,  naturally  a  person 
of  special  abhorrence  to  any  student  who 
finds  Latin  a  bore,  was  responsible  in 
considerable  measure  for  the  Golden  Age  of 
literature  in  Rome.  Maecenas,  for  example, 
living  from  73  to  63  b.  c.,  is  less  remembered 
now  because  he  was  the  adviser  of  the 
Emperor  Augustus,  negotiated  with  An¬ 
thony,  and  was  the  maintainer  of  order  in 
Italy,  than  he  is  for  his  friendship  and 
financial  support  of  Virgil,  Horace,  and 
Propertius.  The  patron  has  continued  as 
the  man  behind  the  arts,  at  intervals  through 
the  centuries  since  then,  and  just  as  the 
happy  temper  of  the  arts  has  testified  to 
the  generosity  of  his  presence,  so  the  sub¬ 
ject  matter  and  treatment  of  it  by  the  artist 
have  shown  the  feudal  character  of  the  artist 
who  must  rely  upon  a  rich  man  for  suste¬ 
nance.  Horace  must  needs  praise  Maecenas 
overmuch  in  his  verses,  and  it  has  been  so 


all  along.  The  patron  has  been  a  feudal 
chief,  his  service  has  meant  loyalty  and 
respect  for  caste,  and  now  it  would  mean 
servility.  If  a  school  were  the  “patron” 
such  a  condition  would  not  exist.  The 
school  would  merely  represent  society,  and 
certainly  it  would  be  a  fine  thing  if  the 
artist  just  appreciated  the  debt  which  he 
with  his  talent  owed  society.  It  is  well  for 
everyone  to  feel  indebted  to  society.  For 
that  matter  every  graduate  of  a  public 
school  is  indebted  to  at  least  that  section  of 
society  taxed  for  its  upkeep. 

The  ideas  that  President  Hughes  advo¬ 
cates  are  actually  being  tried  out  now,  in  the 
village  of  Oxford,  Ohio.  Edgar  Sillman- 
Kelley,  renowned  as  the  composer  of 
considerable  symphony  music,  is  situated 
there,  at  the  Western  College,  a  girls’  school. 
Percy  Mackaye,  an  eminent  dramatist, 
writer  of  one-act  plays,  pageants,  and 
masques,  has  a  fellowship  at  Miami  Uni¬ 
versity,  consisting  of  a  professor’s  salary,  a 
house,  and  a  studio  in  the  woods  on  the 
campus.  Mr.  Mackaye  is  the  writer  of 
The  Canterbury  Pilgrims ,  an  opera,  with 
music  by  Reginald  de  Koven,  which  has  been 
presented  in  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House, 
also  a  tragedy,  Jeanne  dArc,  produced  by 
Julia  Marlowe  and  E.  H.  Sothern.  At 
Miami  Mr.  Mackaye  is  simply  expected 
to  go  on  with  his  literary  work,  free  from 
any  bother  as  to  supporting  his  family.  The 
school  will  take  pride  in  his  work,  and  will 
feel  partly  responsible  for  the  worth  of 
whatever  contribution  he  makes  to  liter¬ 
ature. 

The  problem  with  the  creative  artist  is 
not  the  question  of  his  ability  to  make  a 
livelihood,  for  usually  he  is  capable  in  what 
the  world  calls  the  “practical  sense.”  But 
unfortunately  it  is  often  a  question  of 
creating  finely  for  the  few,  or  profitably  for 
the  many,  and  although  the  true  artist 
generally  Is  too  high  in  the  scale  to  covet 
wealth,  he  is  tempted  to  popularize  his  art 
for  the  sake  of  his  family  and  for  other 
reasons.  Time,  likewise,  is  an  important 
consideration.  Remember  the  line  in  Long¬ 
fellow’s  “A  Psalm  of  Life,”  “Art  is  long  and 
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Time  is  fleeting.”  Art  does  take  time,  and 
the  time  must  not  be  calculated.  Art 
devours  time,  and  at  certain  periods  it  is 
necessary  for  the  artist  to  concentrate 
unceasingly  on  what  he  is  doing.  Break 
that  concentration  and  there  may  be  no  art. 

President  Hughes  would  relieve  the 
creative  artist  of  all  anxiety  regarding  time 
or  money,  and  in  his  opinion  this  is  the 
acceptable  period  in  American  history. 
“The  United  States  has  surely  reached 
the  Golden  Age  of  her  prosperity,”  he  says, 
“if  she  is  ever  to  reach  it.  Never  before 
have  we  had  so  much  money  in  the  country; 
never  before  have  there  been  such  great 
fortunes;  never  before  has  our  country  given 
so  generously  to  all  benevolent  and  worthy 


causes.  This  should  also  be  the  Golden  Age 
of  our  country  in  art.  There  are  men  and 
women  here  with  such  ability  as  to  bring 
us  eternal  fame  and  to  enable  the  United 
States  to  make  her  contribution  to  world 
art,  if  they  are  given  a  chance.” 

Proper  backing  for  artistic  achievement, 
by  society  and  through  the  colleges  or 
similar  institutions,  might  benefit  society 
just  as  the  individual  patron  formerly  was 
rewarded,  by  having  a  more  interesting  life. 
For  art  does  make  life  more  interesting,  by 
giving  it  beauty,  vividness,  and  significance. 
It  might  “leaven  the  increasing  materialism 
of  the  American  university,”  as  President 
Hughes  puts  it.  The  experiment  looks 
worth  while. 


TRAINING  TEACHERS  TO  TEACH  ENGLISH 

Frederick  Houghton 


ONE  of  the  results  of  the  war,  and  that 
by  no  means  the  least,  was  an 
awakening  of  our  people  to  the  ugly 
fact  that  our  huge  foreign  population  had 
not  become  assimilated,  and  that  it  showed 
little  evidence  that  it  would  ever  become 
assimilated.  The  illiteracy  of  unlearned 
villagers  of  southeastern  and  eastern  Europe 
was  being  perpetuated  here  in  their  children. 
Respect  for  the  strong  hand  of  an  autocratic 
government  there  had  died  out  here  and  no 
respect  for  the  loosely  enforced  laws  made 
by  our  people  had  taken  its  place.  It  was 
found  that  the  immigrant  used  his  own 
language  after  his  arrival  here  and  that  he 
continued  its  use  as  his  mother  tongue  in  his 
home  and  in  his  business,  and  that  it  was 
being  continued  by  his  offspring.  English 
he  considered  a  foreign  language,  useful, 
and  in  some  cases  necessary,  in  his  business, 
but  not  to  be  thought  of  as  essential  to  his 
life  here.  His  ideas  of  sanitation,  a  product 
of  farm  or  village  life  in  Europe,  he  con¬ 
sidered  adequate  in  his  home  in  an  American 
community,  and  he  resented  any  effort  to 
change  them.  His  ideas  of  liberty  were 


found  to  be  based  upon  the  theories  of 
dreamers  in  countries  where  men  had  been 
oppressed  for  unnumbered  generations,  and 
he  could  not  or  would  not  recognize  that 
American  liberty  is  based  upon  well  es¬ 
tablished  principles  derived  from  the  usages 
of  untold  generations  of  free  men. 

Once  awakened  to  a  realization  of  the 
seriousness  of  the  situation,  efforts  were 
made  by  various  agencies  to  remedy  con¬ 
ditions.  The  Federal  government  was  un¬ 
able  to  do  more  than  to  try  to  interest  the 
states,  each  of  which  was  to  attack  the 
problem  in  its  own  way.  New  York 
organized  a  central  body,  which  had  for  its 
object  the  education  of  immigrants.  It 
extended  its  educational  facilities  to  meet 
the  needs  and  conveniences  of  its  aliens. 
It  appreciated  that  not  only  was  it  necessary 
to  provide  education  in  Americanization 
but  that  it  was  necessary  that  these  take 
advantage  of  the  educational  facilities 
offered;  and  likewise  that  it  was  equally 
necessary  to  provide  teachers  specially 
trained  to  teach  these  people.  Hence  it 
organized  classes  in  which  teachers  might 
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obtain  this  special  training,  and  it  made  this 
a  qualification  for  teachers  of  aliens. 

All  this  effort  was  made  to  teach  the  adult 
immigrant,  and  in  this  the  state  seems  to 
have  overlooked  his  numerous  progeny. 
It  has  assumed  that  his  children  are  being 
trained  in  the  public  schools  in  all  that  goes 
to  make  Americans.  It  has  assumed  that 
his  children,  who  speak  only  his  language 
and  who  have  behind  them  only  the  tra¬ 
ditions  of  his  own  unlearned  and  oppressed 
progenitors,  are  as  capable  of  being  taught 
to  be  Americans  as  those  children  whose 
ancestors  for  generations  were  deliberately 
literate  and  deliberately  free.  It  has  as¬ 
sumed  that  his  children  can  be  trained  in 
Americanism  by  the  same  casual  methods 
that  have  always  obtained  in  the  public 
schools  in  teaching  English-speaking  pupils. 

Unfortunately  these  assumptions  are 
wrong.  In  the  first  place  the  alien  only  too 
frequently  does  not  send  his  children  to 
public  schools.  He  wishes  them  to  speak 
his  language,  and  therefore  sends  them  to  a 
church  school,  where  his  own  mother  tongue 
is  taught,  and  where  English  is  taught,  if 
at  all,  for  business  reasons  only.  If  the 
school  requires  him  to  pay  for  this  instruc¬ 
tion,  he  may  and  frequently  does  thriftily 
send  his  children  to  a  public  school,  but 
always  with  the  idea  that  eventually  they 
must  attend  the  church  school.  When  the 
church  school  has  confirmed  them,  usually 
at  an  early  age,  he  considers  their  education 
finished.  Any  effort  made  to  force  him  to 
keep  them  in  school  until  the  state’s  require¬ 
ments  are  fulfilled,  meet  with  his  strong 
opposition;  and  this,  whether  active  or 
passive,  is  effective  as  far  as  their  education 
is  concerned,  for  they  come  to  school 
thenceforward  under  compulsion,  openly 
opposed  to  school  work,  and  frequently  they 
deliberately  mark  time  until  they  may  leave. 

Of  those  children  of  immigrants  who  for 
any  reason  are  sent  to  public  school  at  the 
age  of  six  or  seven  years,  a  very  large  pro¬ 
portion  can  not  speak  or  understand  English, 
or,  if  they  are  able  to  do  so,  their  command 
of  it  is  so  limited  that  the  most  ordinary 
instruction  can  not  be  imparted  to  them  in 


that  language.  At  home  they  hear  the 
native  language  of  their  father.  On  the 
streets  they  speak  it  and  hear  it  spoken. 
On  the  public  playgrounds  they  speak  it 
amongst  themselves.  Only  within  the  pub¬ 
lic  schoolroom  do  they  hear  English,  and 
only  there  are  they  required  to  use  it. 
And  this  means  literally  within  the  school¬ 
room,  for  in  the  corridors,  in  their  cloak 
rooms,  in  the  school  basement,  and  wherever 
they  are  unsupervised,  there  they  use  their 
mother  tongue.  To  them  English  is  a 
.foreign  language,  which  conditions  have 
forced  them  to  acquire,  and  they  consider 
it  as  of  no  particular  present  advantage. 
Two  cases  will  illustrate  just  this  attitude. 
A  clever  teacher  of  Polish  parentage,  while 
speaking  publicly  of  the  desirability  of 
acquiring  literary  English,  casually  said! 
“My  mother  tongue  is  Polish,  but  I  use 
English  for  business  reasons.”  Two  sisters 
of  Polish  parentage  graduated  from  an 
elementary  school  with  a  beautiful  command 
of  English.  Their  conversation  between 
themselves  is  in  Polish,  and  they  speak  Pol¬ 
ish  to  each  other  and  to  other  Polish  children 
at  the  high  school  which  they  attend. 

As  a  result  of  this  attitude  towards  Eng¬ 
lish,  teachers  in  most  communities  of 
foreigners  are  teaching  a  foreign  language 
just  as  surely  as  teachers  in  high  schools  are 
teaching  Latin  or  French  to  English- 
speaking  pupils.  If  it  is  considered  desir¬ 
able  or  essential  that  teaching  French 
requires  special  training  in  method,  then  it 
is  still  more  desirable  and  essential  that 
teachers  who  are  teaching  English  to  children 
of  foreign  parentage  be  specially  trained  for 
the  work.  English  is  the  very  foundation, 
the  very  essential,  of  Americanism. 
Through  English  and  English  only  can  be 
transmitted  to  these  children  the  things 
that  go  to  make  up  what  we  may  call  our 
American  culture.  Their  fathers  may  be 
reached  by  means  of  their  own  language 
through  which  may  be  transmitted  enough 
to  make  them  reasonably  good  citizens. 
Their  children  can  not  be  so  reached,  nor 
is  it  desirable  that  they  should  be,  for  it  is 
only  through  English  that  they  can  receive 
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a  knowledge  of  those  ideas,  ideals,  manner¬ 
isms,  and  customs,  which  are  our  heritage 
from  the  English  people.  Bo-peep,  Jack 
and  the  Beanstalk,  and  King  Arthur  can  not 
be  done  over  into  Russian  or  Armenian,  yet 
these  and  the  great  body  of  similar  literature 
are  the  rightful  heritage  of  our  American 
children. 

The  training  of  teachers  who  have  in  their 
charge  the  children  of  foreigners  should  be 
such  as  will  enable  them  to  teach  English 
most  quickly  and  most  efficiently,  and  by 
means  of  this  to  transmit  to  them  the  best 
that  America  has  to  offer  them.  This  training 
is  not  that  of  the  normal  schools  in  teaching 
“language.”  Rather  it  is  the  method  that 
enables  a  teacher  to  confront  a  class  of 
twenty  non-English-speaking  adults  and 
teach  them  to  speak  and  to  understand 
English.  For  the  method  differs  not  at  all. 
The  direct  method,  which  demands  from 
adult  foreigners  English  speech  about  some 
subject  of  interest  to  the  pupils,  and  which 
teaches  systematically  an  English  vocabu¬ 
lary  sufficient  for  this  subject,  is  the  same 


method  that  will  make  for  success  with 
children.  Naturally  the  subjects  for  a 
child’s  class  will  differ  radically  from  those 
selected  for  adults;  yet  the  methods  of 
presentation  are  identical. 

The  normal  schools  seem  reluctant  to  give 
this  special  training  to  teachers  that  are  to 
teach  the  children  of  non-English-speaking 
people.  Their  plea  is  that  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  their  pupils  will  never  be  assigned 
to  schools  in  which  foreign  children  pre¬ 
dominate;  that  it  would  be  inadvisable  or 
impossible  to  try  to  select  for  this  training 
and  subsequent  service  any  one  group  of 
pupils;  and  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  give 
this  training  to  all  their  pupils.  They  seem 
not  to  realize  that  this  same  special  training, 
which  will  enable  a  teacher  most  quickly 
and  efficiently  to  teach  non-English-speak¬ 
ing  children,  is  exactly  the  training  that 
would  get  results  with  English-speaking 
children.  In  other  words,  it  is  the  very 
best  training  for  teaching  English,  whether 
to  English-speaking  children  or  to  the 
children  of  foreigners. 


THE  NECESSARY  EQUIPMENT  FOR  THE  DIRECTOR 
OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Percy  K.  Holmes 


OUR  conception  of  what  is  necessary 
as  an  equipment  for  the  physical 
directorship  is  quite  different  from 
what  it  was  twenty  years  ago.  In  the 
pioneer  days  acrobatic  skill  was  at  least 
necessary,  if  not  sufficient.  The  writer 
remembers,  when  a  boy  in  a  small  eastern 
town,  attending  gymnasium  classes  at  the 
local  Y.  M.  C.  A.  led  by  an  expert  gymnast, 
who  spent  more  time  in  doing  spectacular 
stunts  for  others  to  admire  than  in  teaching 
his  admirers  to  acquire  health  and  gymnastic 
skill.  Men  of  all  ages  from  every  corner  of 
the  town  came  to  the  gymnasium  to  admire 
and  to  try  the  best  they  could  to  emulate 
their  hero.  This  red-hot  enthusiasm  soon 
died  a  natural  death  and  in  a  short  time  the 


gymnasium  was  almost  denuded  of  members. 
This  man  lacked  sufficient  equipment  for 
even  the  most  modest  kind  of  success. 

The  better  physical  director  of  fifteen 
years  ago  felt  well  equipped  if  he  got  the 
technical  training  supplied  by  the  colleges 
and  training  schools  of  the  time.  Many  of 
these  physical  directors  never  had  the 
advantages  of  a  high  school  training;  they 
came  directly  to  the  training  schools  where 
they  got  courses  in  history,  sociology,  psy¬ 
chology,  etc.,  in  addition  to  those  per¬ 
taining  directly  to  the  physical  education 
profession.  These  courses,  as  good  as  they 
were,  were  not  in  themselves  sufficient  to 
give  a  man  the  necessary  equipment  to  meet 
the  average  college  graduate  on  an  equal 
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footing.  The  regrettable  thing  was  that 
many  of  these  physical  directors  were  not 
able  to  appreciate  their  deficiency.  Many 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  physical  directors,  and  splendid 
fellows,  too,  have  thus  suffered  by  compari¬ 
son.  Some  of  the  young  college  men  in 
their  classes  have  either  consciously  or 
unconsciously  said  to  themselves  “the 
Physical  Director  is  a  mighty  earnest  and 
commendable  fellow,  but  somehow  or  other 
is  not  quite  in  my  class  when  out  of  the 
gymnasium.  ” 

Many  so-called  “educated”  men  have 
somewhat  the  same  attitude  toward  the 
physical  director.  They  are  unwilling  to 
accord  him  the  same  intellectual  rating. 
His  training  has  been  largely  of  the  body 
and  theirs  of  the  mind,  or  at  least  so  they 
think.  The  root  of  this  goes  back  to  ancient 
times  when  the  men  who  did  the  actual 
work  were  under  the  dominance  of  those  who 
were  clever  enough  to  plan  it  for  them  and 
to  see  that  they  did  it.  Up  to  within  a  very 
few  years  it  was  thought  that  the  man  who 
worked  with  his  hands  was  inferior  to  the 
man  who  worked  with  his  head.  The 
situation  has  somewhat  changed  since  the 
war.  The  physical  director  has  had  to  suffer 
by  this  inheritance.  This  is  evident  in  our 
schools  and  colleges,  where  faculties  have 
been  loth  to  accord  the  physical  director 
professional  rank,  and  especially  is  it  true 
when  it  comes  to  giving  academic  credit  for 
the  work  done  by  the  student  on  the  gym¬ 
nasium  floor.  It  is  very  hard  for  the 
professor  of  Greek  or  mathematics  to  feel 
that  the  instruction  given  in  the  gymnasium 
is  of  equal  dignity  and  rank  with  that  given 
by  himself  in  the  classroom.  He  cannot 
think  of  this  work  in  terms  of  education. 
The  college  professor,  despite  his  superior 
amount  of  information  along  certain  limited 
lines,  may  be  very  ill-informed  along  general 
lines.  He  resists  with  great  tenacity  having 
to  make  new  adjustments.  He  is  jealous 
of  his  old  and  time-honored  traditions  and 
holds  to  them  tenaciously.  The  writer 
knows  of  a  college  physical  director  who 
gives  a  certain  uninteresting  calisthenic  drill 
from  year  to  year,  in  spite  of  protests  on  the 


part  of  the  students.  His  defense  is  that 
“it  was  given  to  their  fathers  before  them.” 
It  had  thus  become  sacred  and  venerable 
with  repetition. 

The  professor  of  Greek  or  English  or 
something  else  often  assumes  the  same 
attitude  toward  the  college  physical  direc¬ 
tor  as  does  the  young  business  man  toward 
his  leader  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  gymnasium 
class.  He  seems  not  to  think  of  him  as  an 
educated  and  cultured  man,  and  perhaps 
one  with  as  broad  interests  as  himself.  It 
must  be  said,  and  with  much  regret,  that  he 
has  often  been  correct  in  his  evaluation 
of  the  physical  director.  Many  physical 
directors  have  been  altogether  too  content 
with  their  limited  educational  equipment. 
But  the  poor  physical  director  has  not  been 
entirely  to  blame  for  his  contentment.  The 
demand  for  trained  men  in  this  work  has 
been  far  greater  than  the  supply,  and  the 
training  schools  have  yielded  to  the  pressure 
exerted  upon  them  to  release  their  men  for 
service  as  quickly  as  possible.  The  de¬ 
mand  has  been  so  great  within  the  Y.  M.  C. 
A.  that  the  men  themselv'es  have  often  been 
sacrificed  for  the  need  in  the  field.  The 
writer  knows  of  men  who  have  been  severely 
criticized  for  entertaining  ambitions  for 
education  beyond  that  commonly  acquired 
by  the  average  physical  director,  because 
such  ambitions  interfered  with  the  occu¬ 
pancy  |Of  immediate  fields. 

There  is  just  one  way  for  the  physical 
director  to  make  good  with  his  professional 
brother  in  the  schools  and  colleges,  and  that 
is  by  having  equally  as  good  and  broad  a 
training,  if  not  a  better  one.  He  should  at 
least  have  a  Bachelor’s  degree  in  the  arts 
and  sciences,  in  addition  to  his  technical 
training.  It  would  be  better  if  he  had  the 
equivalent  of  the  Doctor’s  degree  in  philoso¬ 
phy.  However,  this  had  preferably  be  in 
medicine.  If  he  could  have  a  year  of 
graduate  work  in  biology,  sociology,  psy¬ 
chology,  pedagogy,  etc.,  he  would  be  all  the 
better  prepared.  This,  of  course,  is  a  very 
high  standard,  and  perhaps  impossible  for 
most  physical  directors,  but  none  too  high 
to  aspire  to,  nevertheless. 
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It  will  be  impossible  for  every  teacher  of  in  many  of  the  larger  colleges  and  universi- 
physical  education  to  have  such  an  elaborate  ties  now  is  to  place  physical  education 
equipment  and  not  at  all  necessary,  but  within  the  department  of  hygiene,  which 
those  who  aspire  to  head  a  department  in  includes  sanitary  supervision  of  the  ma- 
school,  college,  university,  or  state  work,  chinery  of  the  institution,  as  well  as  medical 
must  get  the  best  equipment  procurable,  supervision  of  students  and  faculty.  It  is 
With  national  physical  education  a  thing  highly  desirable  that  this  department  be 
of  the  near  future,  the  great  problem  will  headed  by  one  who  has  had  a  medical 
be  to  get  teachers  at  all,  to  say  nothing  of  training  in  addition  to  that  for  the  physical 
getting  those  with  an  adequate  training,  directorship. 

It,  therefore,  behooves  the  leaders  in  the  The  physical  director  of  to-day  must  be 
profession  to  be  sufficiently  well  equipped  more  than  an  expert  director  of  floor  and 
to  undertake  the  training  of  thousands  of  field  activities.  He  must  be  a  teacher  of 
young  men  and  women  for  this  great  new  hygiene  within  the  classroom  and  without, 
field  of  education.  Much  of  this  responsi-  The  WTiter  believes  that  the  teacher  of 
bility  will  fall  upon  our  normal  schools,  hygiene  is  greatly  handicapped  without 
colleges,  and  universities.  medical  training  as  a  background.  This 

Most  physical  directors,  sooner  or  later,  does  not  mean  that,  because  one  has  had  a 
have  one  great  ambition,  and  that  is  to  get  medical  training,  he  is  capable  of  teaching 
a  medical  education.  Up  to  within  ten  hygiene,  or  that  because  one  does  not  have  a 
years  ago,  this  was  considered  “Excelsior.”  medical  education  he  cannot  teach  hygiene. 
Then  came  some  depreciation  in  the  value  Medical  education  has  not  been  built  up 
of  a  medical  training  for  the  physical  along  lines  of  prevention,  but  along  those  of 
directorship,  because  much  of  what  was  cure  after  disease  has  been  contracted.  The 
obtained  in  the  medical  course  was  never  doctor  thinks  in  terms  of  individuals  and  in 
<lirectly  used  by  the  physical  director  in  his  the  realm  of  pathology;  the  hygienist  in 
work.  This  charge  was  partly  true.  Never-  terms  of  the  group  and  in  the  realm  of 
theless,  the  medical  degree  carries  with  it  a  normality.  The  physician  with  additional 
measure  of  dignity  and  prestige  that  will  training  in  hygiene  or  preventive  medicine 
never  be  quite  equalled  by  a  Doctor’s  degree  is  one  with  an  equipment  to  be  envied, 
in  science  or  philosophy.  It  is  rare  for  the  av'erage  physical  director 

Within  the  past  five  or  six  years  the  to  have  more  than  a  limited  knowledge  of  the 
popular  conception  of  the  significance  of  field  of  hygiene.  In  fact,  this  field  is  so 
physical  education  has  greatly  broadened,  enormous  that  few  teachers  of  any  degree  of 
It  is  no  longer  one  confined  to  exercise  done  training  are  able  to  cover  it  completely, 
on  the  gymnasium  floor  and  on  the  athletic  Most  physical  directors  in  college  and  else- 
field  for  the  sole  sake  of  exercise,  but  includes  where  attempt  to  teach  hygiene.  In  most 
the  teaching  of  hygiene  in  the  classroom  and  cases  they  have  failed  utterly  and  have 
the  application  in  and  out  of  the  classroom  brought  the  subject  into  disgrace.  The 
of  the  principles  of  preventive  medicine,  waiter,  in  answer  to  a  questionnaire  per- 
It  also  includes  the  care  of  those  already  taining  to  hygiene  as  it  has  been  taught  in 
sick,  during  their  attendance  at  college,  our  colleges,  received  a  reply  from  the  presi- 
With  this  greatly  broadened  conception  of  dent  of  one  of  our  large  eastern  colleges 
physical  education,  which  really  means  part  to  the  effect  that  teaching  of  hygiene  had 
of  our  general  training  for  citizenship,  there  been  a  failure  as  a  wffiole  and  that  he  did  not 
is  nothing  in  the  world  quite  so  desirable  as  a  believe  that  a  course  worth  while  could  be 
medical  training  for  those  assuming  its  offered  to  college  men  and  women.  Thisim- 
directorship.  These  physical  education  pression,  that  the  teaching  of  hygiene  cannot 
activities  had  better  be  included  under  the  be  made  worth  while,  is,  of  course,  incorrect, 
general  field  of  hygiene.  Thus  the  tendency  The  attitude  of  the  average  college  faculty 
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toward  the  teaching  of  hygiene  by  the 
physical  director  is  for  him  to  be  as  in¬ 
offensive  as  possible  and  not  to  disturb  the 
tranquillity  of  the  legitimate  courses  in  the 
curriculum.  The  physical  director  has  been 
allowed  to  palm  off  material  that  would 
never  pass  from  anyone  else.  Consequently, 
there  has  been  a  slump  in  hygiene  stock  for 
a  number  of  years.  It  is  now  just  beginning 
to  command  the  respect  it  deserves  in  the 
college  curriculum.  The  physical  director 
has  been  able  to  “get  by”  ridiculously 
easily  outside  of  the  schools  and  colleges, 
because  the  ordinarily  well-educated  person 
has  a  very  limited  amount  of  accurate 


information  concerning  the  laws  of  health, 
and,  therefore,  cannot  be  a  very  severe 
critic.  With  the  present  enormous  demand 
for  well-trained  physical  directors  and  the 
painfully  inadequate  supply  to  meet  the 
demand,  there  is  grave  danger  of  still  lower 
standards  being  tolerated  for  the  teacher. 
This  may  mean  bringing  the  whole  pro¬ 
fession  into  disrepute.  We  should  bring  to 
the  physical  education  profession  just  as  high 
a  standard  of  academic  and  professional 
training  as  is  brought  to  that  of  literature, 
philosophy,  history,  and  the  like.  This 
important  field  needs  teachers  and  leaders 
with  broad  interests  and  wide  vision. 


DESCRIPTIVE  WRITING 

R.  A.  Jelliffe 


The  modern  tendency  in  the  teaching 
of  English  composition  in  colleges 
is  opposed  to  formalism.  The  trend 
of  the  times  is  in  favor  of  putting  the  empha¬ 
sis,  instead,  on  substance.  What  the  stu¬ 
dent  has  to  say  is  of  first  importance;  to 
make  him  self-conscious  as  to  how  he  is  to 
say  it  is  to  distract  his  attention  from  the 
primary  concern.  Consequently  the  several 
types  of  discourse  and  their  individual 
technique,  the  shadowy  distinctions  between 
argumentation  and  persuasion,  even  the 
fundamental  principles  of  all  composition, 
are  giving  way  to  the  more  practical  interest, 
the  study  of  ideas.  Form  is  still  regarded  as 
essential,  to  be  sure,  but  is  relegated  to  the 
function  of  an  auxiliary  element.  For  the 
college  freshman  is  assumed  to  have  assimi¬ 
lated  a  suflBcient  working  knowledge  of 
rhetorical  doctrine  which  will,  if  consider¬ 
ately  applied,  insure  the  requisite  mechanical 
correctness.  So  his  attention  may  more 
profitably  be  directed  to  the  clear  and 
cogent  presentation  of  his  matter.  In  other 
words,  as  the  student  advances  from 
secondary  school  to  college  he  relinquishes 
the  ritualism  of  rhetoric  for  the  spirit  of 
composition. 


Whether  this  tendency  is  in  the  main 
sound  or  not,  whether  its  underlying  assump¬ 
tion  that  the  average  college  freshman  has 
actually  assimilated  the  necessary  doctrine 
is  justified  in  practice,  is  not  of  immediate 
concern.  It  is  probably  true  that  college 
training  in  composition  should  adopt  this 
attitude  as  soon  as  may  be  feasible,  whether 
or  not  the  beginning  of  freshman  year  is  the 
proper  time  for  initiating  the  change.  But 
what  is  of  present  interest  is  that  this 
general  trend  away  from  the  study  of  form 
and  theory  is  discrediting  the  study  of  any 
particular  form  of  discourse  by  itself.  It 
is  doubtful,  so  insists  the  new  teaching, 
whether  there  is  any  valid  technique  for  the 
several  types  as  distinct  from  the  art  of 
writing  in  general.  Why  then  confuse  the 
student’s  mind  with  unnecessary  distine- 
tions?  Why  talk  to  him  about  the  mood 
and  the  methods  of  Exposition,  or  the  point 
of  view  in  Description.'*  To  make  a  study 
of  descriptive  writing  as  a  separate  form, 
to  isolate  it  from  the  other  modes  of  written 
expression,  is  therefore  being  looked  upon 
with  some  suspicion. 

But  even  where  the  older  rubric  is  used 
and  the  four  forms  of  discourse  are  recog- 
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nized  and  allowed,  Description  suffers  from 
a  comparison  with  the  other  types.  It  is 
looked  upon  as  being  the  least  member  of 
the  composition  family,  as  a  half-brother  of 
Narration.  As  an  auxiliary,  to  give  color 
and  background  to  a  story,  it  is  admitted 
into  most  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
group,  but  grudgingly  and  on  sufferance. 
Those  text-books  which  devote  separate 
sections  to  the  several  forms  are  inclined  to 
be  apologetic  in  their  treatment  of  this 
section.  They  speak  of  Description  less 
seriously,  more  casually,  than  they  do  of  its 
relatives. 

The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  The  analysis 
of  an  abstruse  or  complex  idea  and  the 
systematic  presentation  of  it  demand  logical 
thinking  and  provide  training  of  the  intel¬ 
lectual  faculty.  That  mode  of  writing, 
therefore,  which  occupies  itself  with  afford¬ 
ing  such  training  is  quite  naturally  and 
properly  esteemed,  whereas  descriptive  writ¬ 
ing,  which  concerns  itself  all  too  frequently 
with  vague  and  rhapsodic  impressionism,  is 
quite  as  properly  looked  at  askance.  If 
Exposition  and  Argumentation  provide 
training  in  the  robust  and  virile  qualities, 
and  if  Description,  on  the  other  hand,  tends 
toward  the  effeminate  and  the  merely 
fanciful,  it  is  easy  to  determine  which 
should  survive. 

But  if  we  substitute  for  the  formal 
classification  of  writing  based  on  the  method 
employed,  a  more  fundamental  classification 
based  on  the  nature  of  the  training  to  be 
derived,  if  instead  of  speaking  of  Exposition, 
Argumentation,  Narration,  and  Description 
we  speak  of  that  kind  of  writing  which 
trains  the  reasoning  abilities,  and  of  that 
which  cultivates  the  imagination  and  the 
senses,  then  more  may  justly  be  said  for  the 
descriptive  composition.  For  the  point  is 
that  descriptive  writing,  through  enlarging 
the  powers  of  observation  and  perception, 
does  provide  a  training  quite  as  important 
in  degree  as  that  of  reason.  The  imagi¬ 
native,  sensuous  side  of  one’s  nature  is 
quite  as  well  worth  cultivating  as  the 
rational:  one  supplements  the  other.  To 
disregard  either  is  to  bring  about  a  one¬ 


sided  development.  On  this  count,  there¬ 
fore,  Description  may  justifiably  claim  for 
itself  a  certain  amount  of  attention. 

Both  forms  of  written  composition,  of 
course,  should  be  practised.  The  aim  in 
all  such  work  is  self-expression,  and  the 
self  is  compounded  of  imagination  as  well 
as  of  reason.  It  follows  that  there  ought  to 
be  no  disparagement  of  one  type,  no  fac¬ 
titious  and  invidious  appreciation  of  the 
other.  What  descriptive  writing  has  to 
offer  in  this  balanced  development  of  the 
individual  is  therefore  worth  indicating, 
especially  since  its  merits  have  been  some¬ 
what  disregarded. 

Through  Description,  primarily,  the  stu¬ 
dent  may  be  brought  to  understand  and  to 
appreciate  the  value  of  accuracy  in  obser¬ 
vation  and  of  precision  in  rendering  a  just 
account  of  what  he  sees.  Instead  of  remain¬ 
ing  content  with  a  blurred  impression,  a 
cloudy  perception  of  details  and  even  of 
general  outlines,  he  may  be  taught  to  esteem 
the  sharp  and  distinct  image  of  what  he  is 
observing.  He  will  easily  be  led  to  strive  for 
what  the  photographer  calls  “definition.” 
And  similarly  with  expression,  he  can  be 
trained  to  present  an  exact  and  proportioned 
delineation  of  what  he  has  experienced.  No 
slovenliness  in  the  choice  of  single  words, 
no  fumbling  through  a  series  of  adjectives 
for  the  truly  representative  one,  will  content 
him.  In  such  work  as  this  it  is  an  easy  mat¬ 
ter  to  arouse  his  artistic  conscience.  So  he 
may  train  his  senses  to  report  to  him  fully 
and  keenly,  and  his  writing  to  avoid  the 
fulsome  and  the  hazy. 

Not  only  sense  impressions  benefit  from 
this  severe  discipline,  but  also  imagination. 
Even  though  he  write  with  his  eye  on  the 
object,  he  may  yet  perceive  the  inner  signifi¬ 
cance  of  what  he  sees  as  well  as  its  outward 
form.  No  photographic  and  phonographic 
transcript  of  the  object,  however  carefully 
focussed  and  synchronized,  will  suffice. 
The  artistic  aim  implies  selection.  No  two 
students  will  see  and  hear  exactly  the  same 
phenomena,  though  they  have  identical  op¬ 
portunities  for  so  doing.  Selection,  de¬ 
termined  both  by  personality  and  by  design. 
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is  inevitable.  The  resultant  picture  is  not 
an  objective  presentment,  but  rather  the 
object  seen  through  a  temperament.  A 
certain  amount  of  subjective  reaction  should 
be  encouraged,  even  though  it  may  need  to 
be  restrained.  Probably  the  Wordsworthian 
insight  will  seldom  be  encountered  in  a 
freshman  class,  but  the  faculty  may  be 
acquired  of  coloring  a  view  by  an  individual¬ 
ized  perception  of  it. 

Through  this  kind  of  work,  furthermore, 
the  student  may  well  learn  the  true  meaning 
of  “composition”  as  used  of  all  forms  of  art. 
He  learns  to  estimate  what  is  of  salient 
importance  and  what  is  relatively  negligible. 
He  discovers  that  a  tabulation  of  detail  is 
not  a  picture,  however  complete  the  list  may 
be.  Composition,  the  nice  assembling  and 
arranging  and  adjusting  of  the  several  parts, 
may  thus  be  revealed  to  him,  even  when 
pure  logic  failed.  He  may  acquire  this  sense 
for  form  and  unity  quite  as  impressively 
through  his  imaginative  insight  as  through 
the  reasonable  march  of  an  argument.  In¬ 
deed  this  highly  desirable  acquisition  is 
totally  impossible  to  some  natures  except 
through  the  medium  of  the  senses. 

And  finally,  descriptive  writing  and  the 
study  it  demands  intensify  esthetic  appreci¬ 
ation.  An  analysis  of  a  Conrad  passage  or 
of  one  by  Dickens,  a  graphic  sentence  in  a 
Fanny  Hurst  story,  may  awaken  a  hitherto 
dormant  admiration.  What  writers  of 
vision  and  power  have  done  becomes  a  new 
and  a  joyous  possession  when  it  is  really 
ai)prehended.  Many  a  student  has  experi¬ 
enced  the  thrill  that  accompanies  such 
discovery,  the  expansion  of  the  spirit  when 
something  within  him  responds  to  the 
beauty  and  the  truth  of  a  picture  etched  in 
adequate  language.  If  he  has  laboriously 
groped  for  the  vivid  and  succinct  phrase  to 
reproduce  his  image  he  will  take  the  more 
delight  in  the  masterly  achievement  of 
another,  whether  it  be  the  work  of  an  ac¬ 
cepted  master  or  of  one  of  his  own  class¬ 
mates.  It  will  no  longer  be  possible  for  him 
to  put  “the  train  came  to  a  stop”  on  a  par 
with  “a  subway  train,  wild  with  speed,  tore 
into  the  station  and  ground  to  a  stop.” 


This  esthetic  appreciation,  moreover,  will 
extend  itself  to  many  of  the  objects  the 
student  sees  in  his  daily  life  whether  they 
become  material  for  written  reflection  or 
not,  for  his  trained  observation  will  afford 
him  a  higher  and  more  distinct  pleasure  of 
the  senses  than  was  possible  before.  The 
professional  baseball  pitcher  will  continue 
to  be  the  protagonist,  no  doubt,  in  the 
thrilling  drama  of  the  game;  but  he  will  also 
become,  when  seen  through  instructed  eyes, 
a  picturesque  and  spectacular  figure  in  the 
diversified  pageantry  of  the  diamond.  The 
sloop  riding  at  anchor  in  the  harbor,  the 
blind  accordion-player  at  the  corner,  the 
expert  manipulator  of  the  griddle  in  the 
broad  window  of  the  dairy  lunch  restaurant 
— such  everyday  experiences  will  take  on  for 
him  an  altogether  new  charm  and  meaning. 

But  if  the  student  is  to  derive  the  benefits 
that  this  type  of  study  offers  he  must  be 
taught  first  of  all  to  choose  the  proper  kind 
of  subject.  All  too  often,  if  left  to  his  own 
devices,  he  will  elect  to  write  on  Sunset 
over  the  Reservoir,  or,  A  Birdseye  View  of 
the  City.  That  is  to  say,  he  might  easily 
miss  the  very  development  he  sought  by 
choosing  subjects  too  extensive  in  scope  or 
too  conventional  in  nature.  The  result  in 
such  cases  is  sure  to  be  falsified  feeling  and 
perverted  imagination.  Let  him  be  started 
in  the  right  way,  however,  and  directed  to 
subjects  within  the  scope  of  his  actual 
experience  and  powers,  and  he  can  be  brought 
to  realize  the  dignity  and  value  of  the  work. 
The  subjects  required  should  be  of  intrinsic 
interest  and  of  limited  compass.  Ask  him  to 
write  a  description  of  the  campus  by  moon¬ 
light,  and  he  is  all  at  sea;  but  ask  him  to  fuse 
into  a  unified  impression  the  characteristic 
sights  and  sounds  of  the  football  rally  the 
night  before  the  “big”  game,  and  he  will 
hand  in  a  sincere  piece  of  composition.  Once 
he  can  be  convinced  that  the  aim  is  not  to 
splurge  for  a  given  number  of  words  about 
some  wholly  visionary  object,  but  to  record 
a  thoroughly  honest  transcript  of  a  first¬ 
hand  experience,  he  will  become  amenable  to 
the  fascinating  possibilities  that  inhere  in 
this  branch  of  written  composition. 
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IN  a  dynamic  society  educational  practice 
tends  to  lag  behind  the  requirements  of 
the  times.  That  situation  exists,  in  an 
acute  form,  to-day.  Society  has  advanced 
rapidly  from  a  relatively  isolated  community 
life  to  one  of  extreme  interdependence  and 
diffuse  responsibilities.  At  every  turn  our 
welfare  and  our  very  lives  are  dependent 
upon  a  multitude  of  people,  so  widely 
scattered  that  we  cannot  watch  them,  and 
presenting  such  an  array  of  specialized  skill 
and  knowledge  that  we  are  incompetent  to 
judge  the  quality  of  their  service.  Law 
helps,  to  some  extent,  to  regulate  the  situa¬ 
tion,  and  considerations  of  policy  help  more. 
But  the  only  guarantee  of  competent  and 
reliable  service  is  to  be  found  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  an  understanding  of  duties  and  in 
the  establishment  of  a  sense  of  personal 
responsibility  in  each  individual  case,  com¬ 
mensurate  with  the  obligation  assumed.  Our 
present  educational  practice  is  not  yet  ad¬ 
justed  to  meet  fully  these  requirements  of 
the  times. 

Technical  and  trade  training  are  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  technique,  but  make  little  or  no 
provision  for  the  ethics,  of  specialized  service. 
Liberal  education  is  devoted  to  the  broaden¬ 
ing  of  the  interests  of  the  individual  to  the 
end  that  he  may  get  more  out  of  life,  but  it 
is  divorced  almost  completely  from  occupa¬ 
tional  training.  Professional  training  alone 
tends  to  combine  the  ethics  with  the  tech¬ 
nique  of  service.  But,  in  the  bewildering 
interdependence  and  diffuse  responsibilities 
of  people,  the  ethics  of  specialized  service  is 
as  vital  as  its  technique.  In  any  effective 
occupational  training  they  must  go  hand  in 
hand.  This  ethics  of  specialized  service 
may  be  called  the  liberal  component  in  pro¬ 
fessional,  technical,  and  trade  training. 

Responsible,  as  well  as  competent  service, 
in  these  complex  times  requires  an  occupa¬ 


tional  training  that  includes  both  a  liberal 
and  a  technical  component  as  partners  in 
intimate  association.  For  some  time  the 
army  has  been  engaged  in  organizing  the 
liberal  component  in  military  training.  Since 
the  considerations  involved  apply,  with  mod¬ 
ifications,  to  the  organization  of  the  liberal 
component  in  any  professional,  technical, 
or  trade  training,  an  account  of  some  of  those 
considerations  may  be  suggestive  at  this 
time. 

The  purpose  of  army  training  is  to  secure 
immediate  and  effective  service  within  the 
army  itself.  It  is  not  designed  to  prepare 
men  for  some  remote  field  of  service  where 
success  or  failure  will  have  little  or  no  direct 
effect  upon  the  military  establishment. 
Moreover,  when  a  crisis  arises,  which  is  the 
sole  reason  for  the  existence  of  an  army,  the 
life  of  the  individual  and  the  fate  of  the 
nation  depend  upon  the  character  and  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  training.  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances  it  is  vital  that  the  materials  and 
methods  of  instruction  be  so  selected,  or¬ 
ganized,  and  administered  that  every  re¬ 
quirement  of  the  service  will  be  met 
adequately  and  promptly. 

In  the  army  the  technical  component  is 
concerned,  primarily,  with  the  technique  of 
soldiering,  and  includes  physical,  combat, 
and  occupational  training.  While  mastery 
of  the  technique  of  soldiering  is  an  indispen- 
sible  factor  in  the  function  of  a  good  soldier, 
it  is  not  adequate  to  meet  all  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  service  because  it  does  not 
cover  the  field  of  responsibility  in  the  neces¬ 
sary  human  relations  of  the  enlisted  man, 
and  it  does  not,  in  itself,  release  all  the  mo¬ 
tivating  forces  that  quicken  to  action. 

The  liberal  component  deals  w’ith  those 
human  relations  that  are  essential  features, 
and  those  motivating  forces  that  are  energiz¬ 
ing  factors  in  army  life.  Its  objective  is  the 
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establishment  of  the  disposition,  on  the  part 
of  the  soldier,  to  act,  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duties,  with  fidelity  and  loyalty  to  the  army 
and  the  nation.  Both  the  technical  and  the 
liberal  components  have  the  three-fold  task, 
in  their  respective  fields,  of  establishing 
effective  habits  within  the  sphere  of  routine, 
the  developing  of  resourcefulness  within  the 
sphere  of  initiative,  and  inspiring  the  will  to 
do  under  all  circumstances. 

The  disposition  to  act  always  manifests  it¬ 
self  in  connection  with  specific  situations. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  fidelity  and  loyalty 
in  general.  In  the  attempt  to  establish  this 
specific  disposition,  dependence  cannot  be 
placed  in  established  educational  practice, 
designed  for  some  other  purpose,  to  give  the 
men  a  “liberal”  training  in  general,  and  then 
pass  them  along  with  the  hope  that  somehow, 
in  the  mysterious  alembic  of  life,  fragments 
of  information  and  casual  generalizations 
will  be  transmuted  into  those  decisions  and 
actions  that  make  for  success  in  battle. 

As  a  basisfor  the  acquirement  of  the  ability 
and  the  disposition  to  meet  his  full  respon¬ 
sibilities,  the  enlisted  man,  in  addition  to 
his  physical,  combat,  and  occupational  pro¬ 
ficiency,  should  know:  (a)  how  to  speak  and 
write  simple  English  clearly,  and  how  to 
hear  and  read  it  with  understanding;  (b) 
enough  about  the  function,  organization,  and 
operations  of  the  army  to  understand  his 
place  and  responsibilities  in  it;  (c)  enough 
about  the  sacrifices  and  achievements  of 
America  to  inspire  loyalty  to  the  country; 
(d)  enough  about  other  nations  to  under¬ 
stand  the  place  of  America  among  them;  (e) 
enough  about  American  government  to 
enable  him  to  meet  his  responsibilities  in  it; 
and  (f)  enough  about  human  interdepend¬ 
ence  to  inspire  his  disposition  to  act  faith¬ 
fully  in  the  discharge  of  duty. 

These  specifications  are  definite,  but  it  is 
impossible  to  make  them  quantitatively  ex¬ 
act  in  terms  of  length  of  time  or  amount  of 
subject-matter.  Their  purpose  is  to  focus 
attention  upon  the  subjective  results  desired, 
and  to  indicate  the  character  of  the  objective 
materials  of  instruction. 

In  selecting  the  topics  as  units  of  instruc¬ 


tion  in  harmony  with  the  specifications,  it  is 
kept  in  mind  constantly  that  a  knowledge  of 
the  things  specified  is  not  for  the  sake  of  the 
information  gained,  but  for  use  in  establish¬ 
ing  the  disposition  to  act  with  fidelity  and 
loyalty.  This  necessitates  the  most  rigid 
selection  and  balancing  of  subject  matter. 
Instruction  materials  irrelevant  to  the  pur¬ 
pose  in  hand  must  be  eliminated.  Time  and 
energy  are  too  valuable  to  waste  on  things 
that  seem  unlikely  to  enhance  definitely  the 
skill,  understanding,  or  morale  essential  to 
the  efficient  functioning  of  the  soldier. 
Moreover,  dragging  the  enlisted  man 
through  a  mass  of  material  that  no  one  ex¬ 
pects  him  to  master  or  to  use  serves  to  incul¬ 
cate  habits  of  inattention,  indifference,  and 
forgetfulness. 

In  the  treatment  of  the  topics  the  material 
of  instruction  is  usually  presented  in  the  form 
of  “cases.”  For  example,  in  dealing  with 
inspection  in  the  army,  instead  of  itemizing 
the  duties  of  the  Inspector  General,  extracts 
are  taken  from  inspection  reports  showing 
his  staff  in  action.  Parts  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  rather  than  didactic  state¬ 
ments,  are  used  to  bring  out  the  causes  of  the 
Revolution.  Open  letters  to  newspapers, 
legislative  enactments,  public  speeches,  and 
narratives  of  experience  are  employed  to 
present  situations  and  problems  for  analysis 
and  discussion.  In  general  the  various 
types  of  cases  may  be  classed  roughly  as 
follows :  (a)  statistical  tables,  graphs,  charts, 
or  maps;  (b)  extracts  from  official  documents 
and  reports;  (c)  expressions  of  personal 
opinion  in  speeches,  letters,  and  various 
publications;  (d)  contemporary  narration  of 
events;  and  (e)  descriptions  or  pictures  of 
dramatic  episodes.  The  best  cases  are  those 
contributed  by  the  enlisted  man  out  of  his 
own  experience. 

No  cases  are  used  for  the  purpose  of  verbal 
reproduction,  or  for  the  purpose  of  illus¬ 
trating  points  the  instructor  desires  to  make, 
but  for  the  purpose  of  reading  meanings 
into  them,  drawing  inferences  from  them, 
or  the  passing  of  judgments  and  decisions 
upon  them.  In  dealing  with  the  cases  in¬ 
formation  is  gained,  much  of  which  may  be 
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useful  in  one  way  or  another  at  some  time. 
In  fact,  the  establishment  of  a  creative  atti¬ 
tude  of  mind  toward  the  materials  of  in¬ 
struction  results  in  the  acquisition  of  a 
richer  store  of  accurate  memories  than  that 
acquired  by  the  apparently  more  direct 
process  of  reproduction  and  repetition.  It 
is  also  true  that  knowledge  gained  in  the 
active  process  of  using  it  purposefully  is 
more  readily  available  in  time  of  need  than 
that  acquired  with  the  idea  that  it  may  be 
of  use  some  time.  But,  while  the  quantity 
and  the  quality  of  the  knowledge  that  may 
be  gained  and  retained  are  considered  in  se¬ 
lecting  and  presenting  the  cases,  the  major 
consideration  is  the  immediate  use  that  is 
to  be  made  of  the  materials  of  instruction  in 
the  class  discussions. 

Cases  are  obtained  from  books,  periodi¬ 
cals,  newspapers,  official  records,  reports, 
cases  in  law,  personal  observations,  and  in¬ 
terviews.  At  every  step  in  the  selection 
of  the  cases  the  questions  are  asked:  “What 
ought  the  soldier  to  know  about  this  topic  to 
make  him  a  better  soldier,  and  to  make  the 
army  a  more  smoothly  running  machine?” 
and  “What  use  can  be  made  of  the  case 
under  consideration  in  the  development  of 
understandings,  judgments,  and  decisions 
that  will  contribute  to  the  establishment  of 
the  disposition  to  act  with  fidelity  and 
loyalty?”  The  cases  available  that  afford 
the  best  answers  to  these  questions  are 
selected. 

The  materials  of  instruction  in  the  liberal 
component  are  organized  normally  into  three 
sections,  namely,  (1)  introductory  questions, 
(2)  “cases”  for  discussion,  and  (3)  questions 
on  the  cases.  It  is  one  thing  to  state  a  prob¬ 
lem.  It  is  quite  another  so  to  establish  it 
that  attention  will  be  arrested  and  active 
consideration  will  be  enlisted.  The  intro¬ 
ductory  questions  are  designed  to  set  up  a 
perplexity  based  upon  some  recognized  in¬ 
completeness  or  conflict  in  experience.  The 
idea  back  of  this  procedure  is  expressed  by 
Dewey  somewhat  as  follows:  “no  teaching 
without  thinking,  no  thinking  without  per¬ 
plexity,  no  perplexity  without  conflict  in 
exi>erience.”  Ideally,  the  introductory 


questions  should  begin  with  the  known  and 
should  lead  definitely  and  inevitably  to  some 
problem  that  requires  further  thought  for  its 
solution. 

The  cases  are  then  introduced  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  data  or  extensions  of  experience 
needed  to  round  out  the  discussion.  Follow¬ 
ing  the  cases  are  developmental  questions, 
designed  to  assist  in  the  analysis  and  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  new  material  presented  in 
the  cases  and  to  promote  the  correlation  and 
assimilation  of  the  new  information  and  ex¬ 
perience  with  the  old. 

It  is  difficult  to  overstate  the  importance 
of  the  function  of  systematic  discussion 
in  focusing  the  attention  of  a  group  upon  a 
common  problem,  and  in  enlisting  the 
active  cooperation  of  the  individuals  of 
the  group  in  its  solution.  In  its  demands 
upon  mental  alertness,  agility,  resource¬ 
fulness,  and  discrimination  it  is  compar¬ 
able  to  the  effect  of  quickening  games 
in  physical  training  as  contrasted  with  tra¬ 
ditional  setting-up  exercises.  Of  course, 
there  is  always  danger  that  mental  agility 
may  degenerate  into  sophistry,  and  that  the 
questions  and  cases  may  be  handled  in  a 
perfunctory  and  mechanical  way.  But  it 
is  impossible  to  render  anything  fool-proof 
that  requires  brains  for  its  operation,  and  it 
is  obvious  that  an  instructor  who  does  not 
himself  possess  mental  alertness,  agility,  re¬ 
sourcefulness,  and  discrimination  cannot  de¬ 
velop  these  qualities  in  the  men  he  instructs. 

Each  discussion  period  involves  one  or 
more  cases.  As  a  rule  when  it  is  found  that 
many  or  long  cases  are  required  for  a  given 
period,  it  indicates  that  the  unit  of  instruc¬ 
tion  for  that  period  is  either  too  complex,  or 
too  indefinitely  conceived.  The  periods  are 
so  arranged  that  they  fall  into  unit  groups. 
At  the  end  of  each  unit  group  of  periods  a 
review  is  introduced  for  the  purpose  not  of 
reproducing  and  fixing  in  memory  the  ma¬ 
terials  discussed,  or  ideas  gained  although 
it  does  serve  to  do  that,  but  to  revise  the 
judgments  and  decisions  previously  formed. 
This  is  called  a  reorganization  review  to 
indicate  that  it  is  re-creative  rather  than 
reproductive  in  character. 
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Instruction  by  the  case  method  thus  comes 
to  have  a  marked  cumulative  effect  by  ap¬ 
proaching  the  same  situation  from  many 
angles,  and  by  finding  the  same  underlying 
factors  in  many  different  situations.  Thus, 
the  idea  of  team  play  may  be  found  involved 
in  problem  after  problem,  while  interdepend¬ 
ence,  cooperation,  specialization,  and  re¬ 
sponsibility  may  be  all  tied  into  a  single 
problem.  This  discovery  of  one  in  many 
and  of  many  in  one  furnishes  cross-references 
that  weld  the  materials  jf  the  liberal  com¬ 
ponent  into  one  organized  whole. 

Enlisted  men  vary  greatly  in  native  abil¬ 
ity,  practical  experience,  and  school  achieve¬ 
ment.  This  circumstance  makes  it  adminis¬ 
tratively  impossible  to  set  up  graded  classes 
in  the  various  traditional  school  subjects. 
The  only  practical  way  to  meet  this  situa¬ 
tion  is  to  incorporate  the  necessary  history, 
geography,  economics,  psychology,  civics, 
and  English  in  a  series  of  situation  com¬ 
plexes  that  involve  them  in  various  propor¬ 
tions  and  combinations. 

These  situation  complexes  represent  some 
individual  or  group  of  Individuals  somewhere 
(geography),  sometime  (history), administer¬ 
ing  what  they  have  (economics),  to  get  what 
they  want  (psychology) ,  in  regulated  associ¬ 
ation  with  others  (civics), and  using  language 
of  some  sort  for  the  exchange  of  experience 
(English) .  The  cases  comprise  selected  inci¬ 
dents  and  samples  of  results  that,  in  the  very 
nature  of  things,  involve  some  aspect  of  time, 
place,  effort,  desire,  control,  and  language. 

The  readings  and  the  discussions  afford,  in 
themselves,  every  needed  opportunity  to 
train  the  men  systematically  to  hear  and  read 
English  with  understanding,  and  to  speak 
and  write  it  clearly.  The  skill  and  appreci¬ 
ation  acquired  in  using  English  purposefully 
to  get  and  to  give  ideas  is  the  skill  and  under¬ 
standing  that  will  be  available  most  readily 
when  the  occasion  arises.  The  organization 
of  expression  is  indissolubly  connected  with 
the  organization  of  impressions.  They  can¬ 
not  be  separated,  and  in  the  course  in  the 
liberal  component  it  has  not  been  considered 
either  necessary  or  wise  to  introduce  a  body 
of  material,  unrelated  to  the  cases  in  hand, 


for  the  purpose  of  developing  English  in 
general. 

In  army  training  attention  is,  of  necessity, 
focussed  upon  the  instruction  of  men  rather 
than  upon  the  teaching  of  subjects.  The 
test  of  the  training  is  what  the  men  can  and 
wdll  do.  Back  of  every  faithful  and  loyal 
act  are  skills,  understandings,  judgments, 
and  decisions  that  indicate  what  kind  of 
action  is  faithful  and  loyal.  Skill  is  ac¬ 
quired  through  practice  in  performance. 
Ability  to  understand,  judge,  and  decide  is 
acquired  through  the  active  process  of  ar¬ 
riving  at  understandings,  judgments,  and 
decisions  in  particular  instances.  In  so  far 
as  those  instances  can  be  selected  that  are 
recurrent,  more  or  less  fixed  habits  of  ade¬ 
quate  and  prompt  action  may  be  established. 

When  unstandardized  situations  arise,  the 
trained  man,  disciplined  in  the  meeting  of 
perplexities  and  problems  similar  in  charac¬ 
ter,  will  have  a  richer  fund  of  experience  upon 
which  to  draw  than  the  man  who  has  not 
thought  through  the  fundamental  principles 
underlying  his  duties  and  responsibilities. 
Effective  training  in  the  technical  component 
enhances  the  sense  of  responsibility  in  human 
relations,  and  effective  training  in  the  liberal 
component  affects  the  disposition  of  the 
soldier  toward  his  physical,  combat,  and 
occupational  training.  They  are  reciprocal, 
neither  one  being  complete  without  the 
other. 

This  is  only  another  way  of  saying  that 
the  individual  is  a  going  concern,  having 
organic  unity.  He  is  busied  with  making  a 
living  and  with  living  a  life.  It  is  as  im¬ 
possible  to  disassociate  the  two  as  it  is  to 
unravel  an  oriental  rug  and  have  the  pattern 
left.  To  the  extent  that  a  man’s  culture 
life  is  divorced  from  his  work  life,  to  that 
extent  is  the  one  sentimentalized  and  made 
fruitless,  and  the  other  brutalized  and  made 
irksome.  The  technical  and  the  liberal 
components  in  army  training,  in  some  form, 
must  enter,  as  warp  and  woof,  into  the  fabric 
of  military  character,  which  embodies  to  a 
high  degree  the  skill,  understanding,  and 
morale  essential  for  the  securing  of  results 
in  terms  of  adequate  and  prompt  action. 


EDITORIALS 


The  Board  of  Regents  of  the 

e  egen  University  of  the  State  of 
New  York  is  the  first  educa¬ 
tional  authority  ever  granted 
the  right  to  adopt  and  enforce  rules  governing 
the  issuance  of  certificates  of  literacy  and  the 
examination  of  candidates  for  such  certifi¬ 
cates.  Through  the  adoption  of  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  state  constitution  by  a  large 
majority,  a  “literacy  law”  was  enacted 
requiring  that  “no  person  shall  become 
entitled  to  vote  unless  such  person  is  able  to 
read  and  write  English.”  If  this  law  is 
properly  enforced,  it  will  bring  about  a  much 
higher  standard  in  the  educational  qualifi¬ 
cations  of  the  electorate  of  New  York  and 
will  stand  as  a  testimonial  of  the  faith  that 
the  public  has  in  its  schools. 

The  Regents  have  risen  nobly  to  their 
opportunity.  By  the  adoption  of  a  silent 
reading  test,  which  involves  comprehension 
as  a  criterion,  they  have  set  up  a  standard 
never  before  required  in  literacy  tests  for 
voting.  In  the  wTiting  requirement,  too, 
demanding  an  ability  on  the  part  of  the 
applicant  to  express  meaning  in  writing, 
a  standard  heretofore  unknown  has  been 
created.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Regents’ 
literacy  test  represents  the  first  attempt  to 
devise  by  psychological  means  a  test  that 
simultaneously  examines  the  candidate  in 
both  reading  and  writing.  Psychological 
tests  for  achievement  and  tests  for  general 
intelligence  and  for  accomplishments  in  the 
various  subjects  of  the  curriculum  have  been 
presented  in  large  numbers  during  the  past 
decade,  but,  as  far  as  we  know,  nowhere  else 
has  a  combined  reading-writing  test  as  yet 
been  presented  in  the  entire  field  of  edu¬ 
cational  measurements. 

Unfortunately  the  amended  election  law 
permits  the  alternate  procedure  of  testing 
the  candidate  through  reading  and  writing 
from  one  of  a  hundred  extracts  from  the 
state  constitution,  which  have  been  selected 


by  the  Secretary  of  State.  This  means 
digging  a  hole  under  the  wall  of  literacy  that 
was  intended  to  guard  the  polls,  for  at  the 
best  this  is  a  much  inferior  standard  and 
method  of  conducting  a  test.  A  person 
may  read  aloud  intelligibly  and  write  ten 
words  from  a  copy,  but  that  is  no  guarantee 
that  the  same  person  can  read  intelligently 
and  convey  meaning  in  writing,  and  in  some 
respects  the  near-literacy,  of  which  this  is  a 
test,  is  more  dangerous  than  actual  illiteracy. 
Moreover,  an  examination  conducted  by 
teachers  and  principals  is  likely  to  be  a  far 
different  matter  from  an  examination  in  the 
eharge  of  election  inspectors  who  are  not 
professional  educators.  This  is  especially 
true  when  the  one  examination  has  definite 
and  detailed  instruetions  for  its  adminis¬ 
tration  and  the  other  leaves  everything  to 
the  diseretion  of  a  layman.  There  is  little 
doubt  about  whieh  method  the  politieian 
and  the  illiterate  foreigner  will  choose,  or 
about  the  inefficiency  of  a  law  with  such 
duality  of  control. 

Unquestionably  the  entire  responsibility 
both  as  to  construction  and  as  to  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  test  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  Regents,  who  constitute  the  chief  edu¬ 
cational  authority  of  the  state  and  have 
already  demonstrated  their  eomplete  fitness 
in  sueh  matters.  Sinee  the  test  is  edu¬ 
cational,  it  should  be  handled  solely  by 
educators,  and  polities  kept  from  entering 
into  so  vital  a  matter  as  the  determination 
of  citizenship.  The  schoolmen  and  other 
citizens  interested  in  education  have  through 
conferences  and  questionnaires  expressed 
their  desire  that  the  legislature  should 
eliminate  this  dual  system  and  vest  absolute 
control  in  the  school  authorities.  The 
electorate  of  the  state  has  by  an  overwhelm¬ 
ing  vote  voiced  its  opinion  that  the  standard 
of  citizenship  should  be  raised,  and  this 
mandate  should  not  be  defeated  by  a 
subterfuge. 
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Precidentifli  Elscwherc  in  this  number 

CompensaUons  of  f>>« 

vacancies  in  the  college 

presidency  that  have  occurred  during  a 
three-year  period.  It  was  our  intention  to 
publish  this  statement  last  fall,  as  it  covers 
the  academic  years  from  September  1919 
to  September  1922,  but  it  has  been  crowded 
out  from  month  to  month  by  more  crying 
items  of  news.  It  is,  however,  a  matter  of 
editorial  interest  at  any  time,  as  it  clearly 
indicates  the  kaleidoscopic  tendency  that 
has  crept  into  the  college  presidency  in  this 
country.  Probably  some  of  the  vacancies 
have  escaped  us,  but,  even  with  the  evidence 
at  hand,  it  is  clear  that  in  the  course  of  three 
years  the  executive  head,  and  to  some  extent 
the  policy,  of  about  one  fifth  of  our  six  or 
seven  hundred  colleges  and  universities  have 
been  changed.  The  list  of  vacancies  includes 
some  of  the  best  known  universities  in  the 
United  States.  Among  them  are  a  score  of 
state  universities  and  such  institutions  as 
Yale,  Cornell,  Pennsylvania,  Bryn  Mawr, 
Western  Reserve,  Cincinnati,  Colgate,  Pur¬ 
due,  Pittsburgh,  Swarthmore,  Technology, 
Tufts,  Lehigh,  and  Syracuse.  Moreover,  in 
the  case  of  three  of  them  the  headship  has 
twice  been  vacant  within  the  period,  and 
in  two  others — both  institutions  of  national 
repute — the  new  executive  has  resigned, 
after  months  of  hesitation,  before  entering 
upon  his  duties. 

Owing  to  the  overcrowding  of  our  colleges 
since  the  war  and  the  large  rise  in  the  cost  of 
living,  without  corresponding  increase  in 
endowments,  these  last  few  years  have  en¬ 
tailed  an  unusual  strain  upon  our  college 
executives,  resulting  in  large  losses  by  death, 
resignation,  and  request.  But  under  the 
best  of  circumstances,  the  presidential 
brotherhood  has  always  been  of  the  migra¬ 
tory  type,  and  there  have  been  frequent 
breaks  in  the  apostolic  succession.  The 
tenure  of  the  average  college  president  in 
this  country  has  been  calculated  to  be  but 
four  and  one  half  years,  and  even  in  the 
leading  institutions  an  administration  rarely 
lasts  beyond  a  decade.  This  rapid  change 
in  personnel  is  not  surprising,  for  the  oflBce  of 


university  or  college  president  is  one  of  the 
most  trying  in  the  world.  The  incumbent 
is  expected  to  excel  in  so  many  different  and 
unrelated  fields  that  he  is  almost  certain  to 
fail  badly  in  some.  He  must,  in  conse¬ 
quence,  be  prepared  to  meet  with  all  sorts 
of  criticism  and  abuse.  Moreover,  he  may 
expect  almost  any  kind  of  accident  or  mis¬ 
fortune  to  fall  upon  himself  or  his  institution 
without  warning,  and  he  must  deal  with  it  at 
a  moment’s  notice.  He  has  to  pass  through 
weary  days  and  sleepless  nights,  and  he  must 
be  content  to  struggle  incessantly,  even 
though  achievement  seem  to  be  slow  in 
appearing  or  come  not  at  all. 

Much  could  be  done  to  ameliorate  the 
situation,  if  we  would  only  take  the  pains  to 
work  out  the  technique  of  college  adminis¬ 
tration,  and  train  our  presidents  for  it. 
Much,  too,  could  be  accomplished,  if 
executives  could  be  made  to  understand  the 
importance  for  their  own  safety  and  comfort 
of  sharing  administrative  responsibilities 
more  fully  with  their  faculties,  and  the 
professors  would,  in  turn,  undertake  to 
learn  something  about  policies  and  the 
underlying  principles  of  education.  Con¬ 
siderable  opposition  has  of  late  appeared  to 
the  frequency  with  which  professors  of 
Education  have  been  chosen  by  trustees  for 
the  presidencies  of  our  large  institutions, 
and  there  has  at  times  been  some  ground 
for  the  criticism  of  their  pedantry  and 
superficiality;  but  until  the  faculty  man  in 
an  old-line  subject  more  generally  learns  to 
discard  his  traditions,  analyze  his  problems, 
and  pay  some  attention  to  modern  progress, 
this  tendency  to  select  specialists  in  Edu¬ 
cation,  which  is  so  clearly  shown  in  the  list 
of  our  new  presidents,  is  bound  to  continue. 

But  a  great  deal  of  our  contentment  with 
conditions,  despite  this  change  and  turmoil, 
rests  in  the  fact  that  the  college  presidency 
has  some  very  definite  compensations,  and 
good  men  are  constantly  being  attracted  to  it. 
The  remuneration  is  small,  as  compared  with 
that  in  other  administrative  vocations,  but 
it  is  constantly  being  increased,  and  the 
honor  and  satisfaction  are  great.  The 
associations  of  the  college  president  are  of 
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the  very  highest  and  are  most  enjoyable  to  a 
man  of  intellect  and  action.  He  is  ever  in 
the  company  of  the  scholars  and  high- 
minded  men  of  his  faculty  and  board  of 
trustees.  He  has  about  him  the  vitality  and 
hopefulness  of  youth,  and,  until  one  loses 
this  opportunity,  he  little  realizes  the  joy 
and  inspiration  it  contains.  He  has  the 
privilege  of  meeting  the  best  men  and 
women  of  the  community  at  their  best,  for 
these  superlatives  are  needed  to  describe 
those  who  come  to  him  to  talk  about  their 
children  or  pupils.  He  lives  continually  in 
the  atmosphere  of  the  world’s  greatest 
minds,  present  and  past.  He  visualizes  a 
Golden  Age  that  belongs  to  the  future  rather 
than  the  past,  and  he  feels  that  he  is  privi¬ 
leged  to  play  a  part  in  ushering  it  in.  And, 
finally,  he  has  a  real  opportunity  to  leave 
behind  him  a  monument  through  the  im¬ 
pression  he  has  made  upon  a  great  institution 
and  upon  the  lives  and  minds  of  a  generation 
beyond  his  time. 

It  is  unfortunate,  perhaps,  that  some  of 
our  greatest  statesmen  and  men  of  intellect 
and  action — Jefferson,  Webster,  Roosevelt, 
Root,  and  Hoover — who  might  well  have 
been  attracted,  have  not  found  their  sphere 
in  the  college  presidency,  or,  like  David 
Jayne  Hill  or  Woodrow  Wilson,  have  found 
it  expedient  to  abandon  it.  But  we  shall 
undoubtedly,  as  time  goes  on,  find  college 
administration  more  scientific,  better  com¬ 
pensated,  and  less  burdensome.  Even  under 
the  present  handicaps,  as  our  list  indicates, 
we  are  enabled  to  attract  many  men  of  the 
largest  calibre  to  the  presidency,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  before  long  we  shall  find  that 
greater  stability  in  tenure  has  ensued. 


The  A.  B.  See  of 

Endowment 

Psychology 


As  recorded  in  our 
News  Notes  this  month, 
one  Alonzo  B.  See  has 
recently  sprung  into 
greater  fame  than  he  was  ever  able  to  attain 
through  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  ele¬ 
vators.  In  a  rash  moment  he  wrote  a 
slanderous  letter  concerning  women’s 
colleges  and  their  students,  in  reply  to  a 
solicitation  for  funds  by  the  committee  con¬ 


ducting  an  endowment  campaign  for  Adelphi 
College.  He  declared  that,  if  he  could  have 
his  way,  he  would  burn  down  all  women’s 
colleges,  which  lead  their  students  into 
vicious  habits  and  fill  their  heads  with 
nonsensical  erudition,  and  that  college 
women  should  be  put  to  hard  labor  until 
they  learned  a  little  sense. 

The  conductors  of  the  campaign  were  not 
slow  to  seize  the  opportunity.  They  dared 
Mr.  See  to  allow  them  to  publish  his  letter. 
Filled  with  complacency,  he  consented,  and, 
before  forty-eight  hours  had  elapsed,  he 
found  himself  pilloried  in  all  the  newspapers 
within  a  thousand  miles.  It  seemed  as  if 
every  college  woman  in  New  York  and  all 
the  surrounding  states  had  turned  her 
batteries  upon  him,  and  his  statements  were 
riddled  from  one  end  of  his  letter  to  the 
other.  Not  a  few  men  also  produced  vigor¬ 
ous  protests  and  vituperative  contributions, 
and  editorials  in  all  the  leading  journals 
ridiculed  his  ignorance  and  prejudice.  He 
soon  had  reason  to  realize  his  mistake,  and 
admitted  to  one  of  the  reporters  that  hurried 
to  see  him  that  he  frequently  wrote  rash 
letters,  but  that  this  was  one  of  the  hastiest 
and  most  ill-advised  of  which  he  had  ever 
been  guilty. 

He  does  seem  to  have  been  addicted  to 
such  “indoor  sports”  as  writing  abusive  and 
conceited  epistles.  A  fair  example  is  seen 
in  his  letter  last  April  to  Darwin  P.  Kingsley, 
President  of  the  New  York  State  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  offering  to  settle  the  whole 
coal  strike  out  of  hand,  if  two  other  men  of 
equal  courage  could  be  found  to  support 
him.  And  this  well-known  habit  of  his 
alone  saves  him  from  the  suspicion  of  being 
in  the  game  with  the  Adelphi  campaigners. 
But,  while  his  part  was  unconscious,  the 
committee  in  charge  may  be  said  to  have 
used  admirable  pyschology  in  seeking  to 
publish  his  letter.  There  has  for  two  years 
or  more  been  such  an  unconscionable  num¬ 
ber  of  “drives”  in  behalf  of  several  dozen 
colleges  that  the  movement  for  Adelphi 
had  been  going  none  too  well,  and  the  com¬ 
mittee  rightly  judged  that  a  letter  like  See’s 
was  the  very  thing  needed  to  arouse  the 
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intelligent  and  beneficent  people  of  the 
community  from  their  apathy  and  in¬ 
difference. 

The  publication  acted  like  a  charm. 
Within  a  fortnight  one  half  the  million 
sought  had  been  contributed,  and,  at  the 
time  of  going  to  press,  it  appears  as  if  the 
other  half  would  soon  be  forthcoming.  A 
prominent  New  Yorker,  who  insisted  upon 
keeping  himself  anonymous,  wrote  that, 
after  reading  Mr.  See’s  letter,  he  felt  im¬ 
pelled  to  send  a  check  for  $5,000,  although  he 
had  previously  believed  other  claims  to  be 
more  pressing  and  had  not  intended  to  give 
anything  to  Adelphi.  A  substantial  do¬ 
nation  was  sent  at  once  by  an  elderly  lady 
of  small  means,  with  a  letter  saying  that  her 
gift  was  inspired  by  the  recent  utterances 
concerning  the  necessity  for  burning 
women’s  colleges.  Numerous  other  similar 
communications  were  received,  and  the 
national  chairman  of  the  “drive”  has  de¬ 
clared  that,  although  Mr.  See  could  not  be 
credited  with  a  direct  contribution,  neverthe¬ 
less  the  publicity  attendant  upon  his  pro¬ 
nouncement  was  responsible  for  the  largest 
sums  that  have  found  their  way  into  the 
campaign  chest.  But  a  witty  columnist 
put  it  more  epigramniatically  when  he 
said  that  some  gave  time  for  the  college 
drive,  some  gave  money,  but  Mr.  See  made 
a  fool  of  himself  for  it.  So  he  did,  but 
unintentionally.  He  was  an  unwitting 
agent  in  creating  the  psychological  moment 
for  Adelphi  College. 


History 

Repeats 

Itself 


Doctor  Finegan’s  host  of  friends 
are  feeling  most  jubilant  and 
happy  over  the  complete  exoner¬ 
ation  and  positive  praise  given 
the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
in  Pennsylvania  by  the  report  of  an  expert 
survey  headed  by  Dr.  Harlan  Updegraff. 
Progressive  educators  everywhere  must  like¬ 
wise  find  cause  for  satisfaction  in  the  find¬ 
ings,  which  have  proven  such  an  emphatic 
refutation  of  the  campaign  slanders  and  the 
rash  statements  of  reactionary  educators 
that  were  circulated  throughout  the  country. 
It  was  charged  that  Superintendent  Fine¬ 


gan’s  organization  had  been  extravagant, 
that  it  had  paid  excessive  salaries,  and  that 
it  had  created  too  many  supervising  or  other 
staff  positions.  The  report  of  the  survey 
declares  that  there  has  been  no  extravagance 
and  that  “the  state  has  got  full  return  for  the 
money  expended.”  The  number  of  staff 
officials  is  near  the  average  of  eleven  repre¬ 
sentative  states;  the  salaries  are  no  higher 
than  was  necessary  to  secure  the  services  of 
the  persons  employed  and  needed;  expenses 
per  pupil  enrolled  are  not  quite  as  high  as 
the  average  of  other  states;  and  the  bureaus 
have,  on  the  whole,  been  efficiently  con¬ 
ducted. 

When  Doctor  Finegan  was  appointed  to 
the  headship  of  the  state  educational  system, 
Pennsylvania  had  frequently  been  referred 
to  as  “the  most  backward  educationally  of 
all  the  states  north  of  Mason  and  Dixon’s 
line.”  This,  like  most  general  statements, 
was  probably  somewhat  inaccurate  and  un¬ 
fair,  but  there  was  sufficient  truth  in  it  to 
justify  the  heroic  measures  taken  by  Gover¬ 
nor  Sproul  in  going  outside  the  state  for  new 
blood  and  a  real  educational  leader.  We 
have  frequently  pointed  out  in  these  columns 
what  has  been  done  by  Superintendent 
Finegan  to  reorganize  the  state  administra¬ 
tion,  increase  salaries  and  raise  qualifications, 
improve  teaching  in  service,  strengthen 
courses  of  study  and  methods  of  teaching, 
lengthen  school  terms  and  enforce  attend¬ 
ance  and  regularity,  consolidate  districts 
and  increjise  state  aid,  raise  standards  for 
the  professions,  and  provide  increased  re¬ 
venues  for  education;  and  there  is  no  need  of 
entering  into  detailed  description  here.  We 
are  chiefly  concerned  with  the  sources  of 
opposition  to  such  admirable  policies  and  pro¬ 
cedure.  First  and  foremost  came  the  dis¬ 
gruntled  “educators”  who  had  long  been 
in  the  saddle  when  Doctor  Finegan  was 
called.  Their  control  was  threatened  and 
they  naturally  rushed  into  the  breach  to  de¬ 
fend  their  traditional  privileges.  Next  ap¬ 
peared  a  group  whose  oflBcial  duty  it  had 
been  for  years  to  see  that  the  Pennsylvania 
legislature  never  imposed  an  adequate  tax 
for  any  worthy  purpose, — least  of  all  for  so 
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weak  an  object  politically  as  the  schools. 
Finally,  hostility  was  assumed  by  the  candi¬ 
date  of  the  minority  party  in  state  politics, 
who  had  a  desperate  hope  of  slipping  into 
power  through  an  appeal  to  popular  prej¬ 
udice  on  the  basis  of  the  increasing  cost  of 
education.  Thanks  to  the  stanch  support  of 
Governor  Sproul  and  the  progressive  edu¬ 
cators  and  citizens  of  Pennsylvania,  each 
of  these  inimical  forces  has  in  turn  been 
vanquished  and  overthrown,  and  this  vin¬ 
dication  of  the  experts  appointed  for 
the  information  of  the  new  Governor, 
Gifford  Pinchot,  plaees  Doetor  Finegan 
in  a  position  stronger  than  ever.  In  fact, 
the  survey  authorities  reeommend  that 
the  directing  and  executive  power  be  fur¬ 
ther  centralized  in  the  hands  of  the  state 
superintendent. 

All  of  which  reminds  us  of  a  close  historical 
parallel  in  American  education.  The  way 
of  educational  reformers  is  proverbially  hard, 
and  many  similar  incidents  could  be  found  in 
the  struggles  of  such  sturdy  educational 


leaders  in  various  states  as  Gideon  Hawley, 
Henry  Barnard,  Henry  P.  Tappan,  Charles 
W.  Eliot,  William  H.  Maxwell,  and  others. 
But  the  career  of  Thomas  E.  Finegan  in 
Pennsylvania  finds  its  nearest  analogy  in 
the  controversies  of  Horace  Mann  in  Mass¬ 
achusetts.  Both  men  were  placed  at  the 
head  of  a  great  state  system  at  a  time  when 
it  had  gone  to  seed  but  was  supposed  to  be 
vigorously  flourishing,  and  both  met  with 
much  the  same  type  of  opposition.  For, 
like  Horace  Mann,  Doctor  Finegan  has  had 
to  contend  with  politicians  and  a  group  of 
reactionary  schoolmen,  although,  because  of 
the  different  spirit  of  the  age,  he  has  also 
been  opposed  by  corrupt  financial  powers, 
rather  than  by  people  of  ultra-orthodox 
views.  And,  as  in  the  case  of  Mann,  now 
that  the  smoke  of  battle  has  cleared  away, 
it  is  seen  that  the  leaders  of  the  old  order 
have  been  completely  routed  and  that  the 
new  leader  has  emerged  triumphant.5  His 
enemies  have  wrought  their  own  destruction. 
Quern  vvli  perdere  Jupiter,  prius  demeniaU] 


DEPARTMENT  OF  SUPERINTENDENCE 

Outline  of  Tentative  Program  for  the  Cleveland  Meeting 
February  24  to  March  2,  1923 

Sunday,  February  25,  4  p.  m.  Old  Stone  Church.  The  first  meeting  of  the  De¬ 
partment. 

Monday,  February  26,  9:30  a.  m.  Public  Auditorium.  Addresses  by  R.  G.  Jones, 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  John  J.  Tigert,  U.  S.  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Education;  Alvin  Owsley,  National  Commander  American  Legion; 
Henry  Turner  Bailey  of  Cleveland,  Ohio;  and  George  E.  Vincent,  President 
Rockefeller  Foundation. 

Monday,  February  26,  2  p.  m.  Engineers*  Hall.  Executive  and  business  session 
for  members  only;  8  p.  m.  Public  Auditorium.  General  problems  in  educa¬ 
tion  and  citizenship. 

Tuesday,  February  27,  9:30  a.  m.  Public  Auditorium.  Progress  in  solving  finan¬ 
cial  problems  in  education;  8  p.  m.  Public  Auditorium.  Joint  session  of  the 
Department  of  Superintendence  and  affiliated  organizations. 

Wednesday,  February  28,  9:30  a.  m.  Public  Auditorium.  The  school  curriculum. 
Evening.  College  dinners. 

Thursday,  March  1,  morning.  Round  table  conferences  of  city  superintendents. 
Evening.  Public  Auditorium.  The  closing  program  of  the  Department. 
Among  the  speakers  will  be  Edward  A.  Steiner  on  “Immigrant  Education” 
and  Gregory  Mason  on  “International  Education.” 


NEWS  NOTES 


The  National  Conference  on  Educational 
Method,  which  was  organized  at  Atlantic 
City  in  1920,  will  hold  its  third  annual  meet¬ 
ing  in  Cleveland  on  Tuesday  and  Wednes¬ 
day,  February  27  and  28, 1923,  in  connection 
with  the  meeting  of  the  Department  of 
Superintendence  of  the  National  Education 
Association. 


In  honor  of  Frank  B.  Cooper,  who  has 
just  retired  from  the  superintendency  of 
schools  in  Seattle  after  a  service  of  twenty- 
one  years,  a  fund  of  $10,000  has  been  raised 
for  scholarships  by  representatives  of  the 
various  high  schools.  The  interest  on  the 
fund  will  be  used  to  assist  deserving  students 
through  high  school. 


The  Trustees  of  Teachers  College  have 
announced  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Stephen 
S.  Colvin  of  Brown  University  as  Professor  of 
Education.  Professor  Colvin  has  a  nation¬ 
wide  reputation  for  his  studies  in  psychology 
as  applied  to  the  measurement  of  intelligence. 
The  trustees  have  also  appointed  to  professor¬ 
ships  in  education  Dr.  George  A.  Coe  and  Dr. 
Albert  Shiels.  Professor  Coe  is  a  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Rochester  and  of  Boston 
University,  and  is  a  leader  in  the  field  of 
religious  education  and  the  author  of 
several  books  on  education,  notably  The 
Psychology  of  Religion  and  The  Religion  of  a 
Mature  Mind.  Dr.  Shiels  is  a  graduate  of 
the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  and  is 
actively  identified  with  movements  affecting 
the  immigrant  and  the  assimilation  of 
foreign  population. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  of 
Modern  Language  Teachers  of  the  Middle 
States  and  Maryland  was  held  on  December 
2,  1922,  at  the  Tower  Hill  School,  Wilming¬ 
ton,  Delaware.  The  following  officers  were 
unanimously  elected:  President,  Professor 


Douglas  L.  Buffum,  Princeton  University; 
First  Vice-President,  Miss  Thyra  Crawford, 
Kensington  High  School,  Philadelphia;  Sec¬ 
ond  Vice-President,  Professor  H.  Carrington 
Lancaster,  Johns  Hopkins  University;  Secre¬ 
tary  and  Treasurer,  Professor  Henry  Grattan 
Doyle,  George  Washington  University, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Following  a  year’s  investigation,  author¬ 
ized  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Indiana, 
educational  experts  of  the  General  Education 
Board  have  issued  ten  chapters  of  a  report 
on  the  schools  of  that  state,  which  will 
ultimately  contain  eighteen  chapters  and 
constitute  a  volume  of  about  five  hundred 
pages.  The  part  of  the  report  now  made 
public  relates  to  the  achievements  and 
conditions  of  the  Indiana  school  system, 
points  out  the  factors  responsible  for 
conditions,  and  outlines  the  methods  to  be 
followed  in  a  suggested  reorganization  from 
top  to  bottom.  Six  additional  chapters  will 
give  in  more  detail  the  general  suggestions 
regarding  changes  for  the  benefit  of  the 
General  Assembly,  to  whom  the  report  was 
presented  by  the  Governor  in  January. 
The  last  two  chapters  of  the  report  will  be 
given  up  to  a  study  of  Indiana  University 
and  Purdue  University.  The  dominant 
message  of  the  report  is  the  injury  done  to 
the  children  of  the  state  through  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  poorly  trained  and  inexperienced 
teachers,  especially  in  the  rural  elementary 
schools  and  small  high  schools.  Among  the 
changes  recommended  are  the  licensing  of 
teachers  upon  completion  of  adequate  train¬ 
ing  rather  than  upon  examination,  the  return 
of  the  state  normal  school  to  its  function  of 
training  elementary  teachers,  provision  in 
Indiana  University  for  training  of  high 
school  teachers,  substitution  of  the  county 
unit  of  administration  for  the  township  unit, 
a  uniform  school  code  for  cities,  establish- 
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merit  of  a  state  board  of  education  of  citizens 
not  engaged  in  school  work,  to  be  appointed 
preferably  by  the  Governor,  substitution  of 
an  executive  officer  of  the  state  board  for 
the  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  and 
apportionment  of  the  larger  part  of  the  state 
school  funds  on  the  basis  of  local  needs. 


In  the  schools  of  Detroit,  fewer  than  half 
of  the  children  in  the  public  schools  are 
white  children  born  in  the  United  States. 
This  results  in  an  increased  expense  to  the 
Detroit  school  system,  as  a  large  percentage 
of  these  foreign-born  children  fail  in  their 
work  and  must  be  taught  over  again. 


On  December  8,  1922,  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment  oflBcially  announced  that  Major 
General  Leonard  Wood  had  resigned  the 
oflSce  of  provost  of  the  University  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  in  order  that  he  might  “comply 
with  the  expressed  wishes  of  the  Adminis¬ 
tration”  and  remain  as  Governor-General 
of  the  Philippine  Islands.  He  had  never 
assumed  the  office  of  provost,  the  place  being 
held  for  him  while  he  served  in  the  East. 


In  response  to  a  plea  for  contributions,  the  • 
campaign  committee  of  Adelphi  College, 
Brooklyn,  New  York,  on  November  22  re¬ 
ceived  from  Mr.  Alonzo  B.  See,  president  of 
the  See  Elevator  Company,  New  York  City, 
the  following  letter: 

If  I  had  my  way,  I  would  burn  all  the  women’s 
colleges  in  the  country.  The  young  women  of 
our  country  do  need  to  be  educated;  the  education 
they  need  is  to  leave  off  smoking  cigarettes,  stop 
using  slang,  stop  their  swaggering,  give  up  their 
bold  and  brazen  manners,  their  paint  and  their 
powder  and  their  lipsticks  and  their  high  heeled 
shoes  and  to  cease  to  dress  indecently. 

Of  all  the  fool  things  in  the  world,  I  think  the 
college  for  women  is  the  worst.  When  they 
graduate  from  the  colleges,  they  cannot  write  a 
decent  hand;  they  know  nothing  of  the  English 
language;  they  cannot  spell;  they  are  thoroughly 
ignorant  of  the  things  they  should  know;  they 
have  had  their  minds  twisted  by  studying  psy¬ 
chology,  logic  and  philosophy,  and  a  lot  of  other 
stuff  which  could  have  been  concocted  only  in  the 
diseased  brains  of  college  professors. 


Women  used  to  be  highly  honored  and  re¬ 
spected  by  men,  but  that  day  is  largely  passing 
away.  This  is  due  more  perhaps  to  the  effect  the 
colleges  are  having  on  the  college  women  than  to 
anything  else. 

Nothing  could  be  better  for  the  girls  now  in  the 
colleges  than  to  be  taken  out  and  put  to  hard 
manual  labor  for  at  least  a  year,  so  that  there 
might  be  put  into  their  heads  some  little  trace  of 
sense. 

The  campaign  committee  obtained  per¬ 
mission  from  Mr.  See  to  publish  this  letter, 
with  the  result  that  a  hundred  persons  have 
rushed  into  the  press  to  defend  the  higher 
education  of  women,  and  that  Adelphi 
College  is  receiving  pledges  for  its  “drive” 
with  record  speed. 


Teachers  College  of  Columbia  University 
reports  an  enrollment  of  over  3,800,  an 
increase  of  about  400  students  over  last  year. 
In  its  School  of  Education,  which  confines 
its  instruction  to  advanced  students  in 
education,  the  graduate  enrollment  is  over 
1,000.  In  the  School  of  Practical  Arts, 
which  trains  teachers  of  home  economics, 
fine  arts,  physical  training,  music,  nursing, 
and  allied  subjects,  the  enrollment  is  over 
2,000,  of  whom  330  are  post-graduates. 


Professor  Joseph  H.  Willetts,  of  the 
Wharton  School  of  Finance,  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  has  been  appointed  to  direct 
an  inquiry  into  w^ages,  earnings,  and  wage 
contracts  by  the  United  States  Coal  Com¬ 
mission. 


The  next  meeting  of  the  Music  Super¬ 
visors’  National  Conference  will  be  held 
during  the  week  of  April  9-13,  1923.  Most 
of  the  sessions  will  be  held  in  the  Statler 
Hotel,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  events  of  the  week  will  be  the 
Music  Memory  Contest  by  the  pupils  of  the 
Cleveland  Public  Schools.  This  contest 
will  be  held  in  Masonic  Hall  on  the  last 
Friday  afternoon  of  the  session,  and  will  be 
given  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
Conference. 
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The  annual  report  of  Charles  Francis 
Adams,  Treasurer  of  Harvard  University, 
shows  that  it  cost  $6,045,071  to  maintain 
the  institution  last  year.  While  there  was  a 
deficit  of  $77,536.63,  this  was  much  smaller 
than  the  deficit  of  $338,000  of  the  preceding 
year.  The  endowment  fund  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  was  increased  $4,500,000  during  the 
year,  making  a  total  endowment  of 
$52,958,336.62.  The  increase  included 
$1,000,000  in  paid-up  endowment  subscrip¬ 
tions  and  more  than  $1,000,000  from  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation,  which  made  pos¬ 
sible  the  establishment  of  the  Harvard 
School  of  Public  Health. 


The  Yale  Corporation  has  elected  Robert 
Maynard  Hutchins  as  Secretary  of  the 
University  to  succeed  the  Rev.  Anson 
Phelps  Stokes,  whose  resignation  took  effect 
on  July  1,  1922. 


Georges  Clemenceau,  after  considering 
more  than  one  hundred  requests  from 
various  sources,  has  decided  to  give  the 
proceeds  of  his  lecture  tour  to  the  American 
Field  Service  fund  fellowships  in  French  and 
American  Universities.  At  the  close  of  the 
war,  the  American  Field  Service,  which  was 
the  agency  through  which  hundreds  of 
young  Americans  gave  aid  to  France  before 
we  entered  the  war,  decided  to  perpetuate 
the  names  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven 
men  of  the  service,  by  creating  that  number 
of  scholarships  by  which  American  uni¬ 
versity  men  might  be  sent  to  French  uni¬ 
versities  and  French  students  to  American 
universities,  thus  stimulating  the  friendship 
between  the  two  countries.  A  total  fund  of 
$3,500,000  is  sought,  but  so  far  only 
$500,000  has  been  raised  and  but  thirty 
fellowships  established.  Among  the  trustees 
of  the  fund  are  Ambassador  Jusserand, 
Ambassador  Herrick,  A.  Piatt  Andrew,  and 
Paul  D.  Cravath.  M.  Clemenceau  tele¬ 
graphed  Representative  A.  Piatt  Andrew  of 
Massachusetts,  who  organized  and  directed 
the  American  Field  Service,  as  follows : 

In  memory  of  my  student  years  in  America,  I 


hope  you  will  permit  me  to  contribute  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  my  lectures  to  your  fund  for  sending 
American  boys  to  France  and  bringing  our  stu¬ 
dents  here. 

Mr.  Andrew  sent  the  following  telegram  in 
reply: 

Your  gift  will  revive  among  countless  American 
youths  memories  of  their  great  days  in  France. 
It  will  help  to  perpetuate  that  ancestral  friendship 
between  the  youths  of  France  and  America,  which 
began  when  our  country  began  and  which  we 
intend  shall  continue  always. 


Dr.  Willard  S.  Small,  formerly  of  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  be¬ 
came  Dean  of  the  College  of  Education  of 
the  University  of  Maryland  on  January  1, 
1923,  succeeding  Professor  H.  P.  Cotterman, 
who  has  resigned  to  devote  his  entire  work  to 
the  Department  of  Agricultural  Education 
and  Rural  Sociology. 


To  assist  in  improving  college  and  uni¬ 
versity  accounting  and  to  offer  increased 
cooperation  to  state  authorities  in  the 
making  of  school  surveys,  the  General 
Education  Board  announces  the  creation 
of  two  new  departments — a  Division  of 
College  and  University  Accounting  and  a 
Division  of  School  Surveys. 

H.  J.  Thorkelson,  a  recognized  authority 
in  the  field  of  university  accounting,  has 
been  appointed  director  of  the  first  named 
new  division,  and  Dr.  Frank  P.  Bachman 
has  been  appointed  director  of  the  second. 


T.  C.  Steele,  the  landscape  painter  who 
has  made  the  hills  of  southern  Indiana 
famous  by  his  reproductions  of  them  on 
canvas,  has  joined  the  faculty  of  Indiana 
University  as  honorary  professor  of  painting. 
Mr.  Steele  has  moved  his  studio  from  Brown 
County  to  the  Indiana  University  campus 
and  will  engage  during  the  winter  months 
in  consultations  with  students  and  oc¬ 
casional  informal  lectures  on  the  art  of 
painting. 
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1  Below  is  a  list  of  121  colleges  that  have  elected  new  presidents  during  the  past  three  years.  ; 

1  The  name  of  the  old,  as  well  as  the  new  executive,  is  given. 

Institution 

Former  President 

New  President  or  Chancellor  ( 

Alabama  Woman’s  College 

(No  information  available) 

Walter  D.  Agnew 

Albion  College 

Sam  Dickie 

John  W.  Laird  | 

Allegheny  College 

William  H.  Crawford 

Fred  W.  Hixson  j 

American  University 

John  W.  Hamilton 

Lucius  C.  Clark 

Antioch  College 

Simeon  D.  Fess 

Arthur  E.  Morgan  * 

Armour  Institute  of  Technology 

Frank  W.  Gunsaulus 

Howard  M.  Raymond 

Averett  College 

C.  E.  Crossland 

James  P.  Craft 

Arizona,  University  of 

Rufus  B.  Von  KleinSmid 

Frank  C.  Lockwood,  Acting 

Baker  University 

Samuel  A.  Lough 

Wallace  B.  Fleming 

Bates  College 

George  Colby  Chase 

Clifton  D.  Gray 

Beaver  College  for  Women 

C.  Mace  Thomas 

James  M.  Thoburn,  Jr. 

Bellevue  College 

David  Ramsey  Kerr 

Berea  College 

William  G.  Frost 

William  J.  Hutchins  * 

Birmingham  Southern  College 

C.  C.  Daniel 

Guy  E.  Snavely 

Brigham  Young  College 

W.  W.  Henderson 

Franklin  Stewart  Harris 

Bryn  Mawr  College 

M.  Carey  Thomas 

Marion  Edwards  Park 

Buffalo,  University  of 

(Never  filled  before) 

Samuel  P.  Capen 

Butler  College 

T.  C.  Howe 

Robert  F.  Aley  1 

California,  University  of 

Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler 

William  Wallace  Campbell  j 

David  Prescott  Barrows,^ 

1 

Carroll  College 

H.  P.  Houghton 

W.  A.  Ganfield  I 

Carnegie  Institute  of  Tech- 

c 

3 

nology 

Arthur  A.  Hammerschlag 

Samuel  Harden  Church 

Center  College 

W.  A.  Ganfield 

R.  Ames  Montgomery 

Chattanooga,  University  of 

Fred  W.  Hi.xson 

Arlo  Ayres  Brown 

Cincinnati,  University  of 

Charles  W.  Dabney 

Frederick  C.  Hicks 

Clark  University 

G.  Stanley  Hall 

Wallace  W.  Atwood  ) 

(and  Clark  College) 

Coe  College 

J.  A.  Marquis 

Harry  M.  Gage 

Colgate  University 

Elmer  B.  Bryan 

George  B.  Cutten 

Columbia  College 

John  C.  Stuart 

Edward  D.  Howard 

Cornell  College 

Charles  W.  Flint 

Cornell  University 

Jacob  Gould  Schurman 

Livingston  Farrand 

Dakota  Wesleyan  University 

W\  D  Schermerhorn 

E.  D.  Kohstedt 

Dallas,  University  of 

Marshall  F.  Winnie 

W.  P.  Barr 

Delaware,  University  of 

Samuel  C.  Mitchell 

Walter  Hullihen 

Denver,  University  of 

Henrv  A.  Buchtel 

Heber  R.  Harper 

Des  Moines  University 

J.  A.  Earl 

John  W.  Million 

Drexel  Institute 

Hollis  Godfrey 

Kenneth  G.  Matheson 

Emory  and  Henry  College 

J.  Stewart  French 

J.  N.  Hillman 

Fairmount  College 

Walter  H.  Rollins 

J.  D.  Finlayson 

Geneva  College 

R.  H.  Martin 

A.  A.  Johnston^ 

'Resipned  to  take  effect  June,  1923.  The  vacancy  has  occurred  twice. 

’Resigned  recenUy  alter  less  than  a  year  of  service. 

i 
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Institution 


Former  President  New  President  or  Chancellor 


George  Washington  University 
Gettysburg  College 
Hardin  College 
Hillsdale  College 
Huron  College 
Idaho,  University  of 
Illinois,  University  of 
Illinois  Wesleyan  University 
James  Milliken  University 
Kalamazoo  College 
Kansas,  University  of 
Keuka  College 

Lake  Forest  University 
Lehigh  University 
Maine,  University  of 
Martha  Washington  College 
Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology 

Michigan  Agricultural  College 
Michigan,  University  of 
Middlebury  College 
Milwaukee-Downer  College 
Minnesota,  University  of 
Missouri,  University  of 
Missouri  Christian  College 
Montana  State  School  of  Mines 
Montana,  University  of 
Moravian  College  for  Women 
Mount  Morris  College 
Nebraska  Central  College 
North  Carolina,  University  of 
North  Dakota  Agricultural  Col- 
lege 

Northwestern  University 
Notre  Dame  University 
Occidental  College 
Ohio  State  University 
Ohio  University 
Oklahoma  Baptist  University 
Olivet  College 
Parsons  College 

Pennsylvania  College  for 
Women 

Pennsylvania  State  College 


W.  M.  Collier 
William  A.  Granville 
J.  W.  Million 
Joseph  W.  Mauck 
Harry  M.  Gage 
Ernest  H.  Lindley 
Edmund  J.  James 
Theodore  Kemp 
John  C.  Hessler,  Acting 
Herbert  L.  Stetson 
Frank  Strong 

(College  closed  for  several 
years) 

H.  W.  Wright 
Henry  L.  Drinker 
Robert  J.  Aley 
C.  C.  Weaver 
Richard  C.  Maclaurin^ 
Ernest  Fox  Nichols^ 

Frank  S.  Kedzie 
Harry  Burns  Hutchins 
John  M.  Thomas 
Ellen  C.  Sabin 
Marion  L.  Burton 
A.  Ross  Hill 
R.  L.  Thorp 
Charles  H.  Clapp 
Edward  O.  Sisson 
J.  H.  Clewell 
L,  S,  Shively 
Homer  J.  Coppock 
Edward  K.  Graham 

Edwin  F.  Ladd 
Lynn  Hough 
James  A.  Burns 
Silas  Evans 

Alston  Ellis 
J  A.  Tolman 
Thomas  F.  Kane 
R.  Ames  Montgomery 

John  C.  Acheson 
Edwin  E.  Sparks 


Howard  L.  Hodgkins 

S.  J.  Vaughn 
William  Gear  Spencer 
George  Shannon  McCune 
Alfred  H.  Upham 
David  Kinley 
William  J.  Davidson 
Louis  E.  Holden 
Allan  Hoban 
Ernest  H.  Lindley 
A.  H.  Norton 

Herbert  Macomb  Moore 
Charles  Russ  Richards 
Clarence  C.  Little 
J.  E.  Avent 

Samuel  Wesley  Stratton 

David  Friday 
Marion  L.  Burton 
Paul  Dwight  Moody 
Lucia  R.  Briggs 
Lotus  D.  Coffman 
John  Carleton  Jones 
Isaac  O.  Foss 
George  W.  Craven 
Charles  H.  Clapp 
Rev.  Reinhold  Riemer 
A.  J.  Brumbaugh 
O.  W.  Garrell 
Harry  W.  Chase 

John  Lee  Coulter 
Walter  Dill  Scott 
Mathew  Walsh 
Remsen  Dubois  Bird 
William  Oxley  Thompson* 
Elmer  Burritt  Bryan 
J.  B.  Lawrence 
Paul  F.  Voelker 
Howard  McDonald 

Cora  Helen  Coolidge,  Ading 
John  M.  Thomas 


•The  Yacancy  occurred  twice. 
•Withdrew  resignation  under  pressure. 
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Institution 

Former  President 

New  President  or  Chancellor 

Pennsylvania,  University  of 
Philippines,  University  of 
Pittsburgh,  University  of 
Port  Arthur  College 
Presbyterian  Synodical  College 
Purdue  University 
Radcliffe  College 
Reed  College 
Ripon  College 
Roanoke  College 
Rose  Polytechnic  College 
Sioux  Falls  College 
South  Carolina,  University  of 
Southern  California,  University 
of 

Southwestern  University 
Stout  Industrial  Institute 
Swarthmore  College 
Syracuse  University 
Tabor  College 
Taylor  University 
Tennessee,  University  of 
Texas  Presbyterian  College 
Transylvania  College 
Trinity  College 
Tufts  College 
Tulsa,  University  of 
Upper  Iowa- University 
Urbana  University 
Utah,  University  of 
Valparaiso  University 

Vermont,  University  of 
Washington  and  Jefferson  Col¬ 
lege 

W'aynesburg  College 
W'estern  Reserve  University 
West  Virginia  University 
West  Virginia  Wesleyan  College 
W^illiam  W’oods  College 
W^isconsin,  University  of 
Wittenberg  College 
W'yoming,  University  of 
Yale  University 


Edgar  Fahs  Smith 
(No  information  available) 
Samuel  B.  McCormick 
J.  D.  Smith 

(No  information  available) 
Winthrop  E.  Stone 
Le  Baron  Russell  Briggs 
W^illiam  T.  Foster 
H.  C.  Culbertson 
J.  A.  Morehead 
John  W’^hite 

V.  C.  Coulter 

W.  S.  Currell 

G.  F.  Bovard 
C.  M.  Bishop 
Lorenzo  D.  Harvey 
Joseph  Swain 
James  R.  Day 
Nelson  Wehrhan 
M.  Vayhinger 
Brown  Ayres 
Henry  C.  Evans 
R.  M.  Crossfield 
Flavel  S.  Luther 
Hermon  C.  Bumpus 

Chauncey  P.  Colegrove 
Russell  Eaton 
John  A.  W^idstoe 
Daniel  J.  Hodgdon^ 

John  E.  Roessler^ 

Guy  Potter  Benton 

Samuel  C.  Black 
J.  W.  McKay 
Charles  F.  Timing 
Frank  Butler  Trotter^ 

W  allace  B.  Fleming 
J.  A.  Serena 

C.  G.  Heckert 
Aven  Nelson 
Arthur  T.  Hadley 


Josiah  H.  Penniman 
Guy  Potter  Benton 
John  Gabbert  Bowman 
W.  E.  Callahan 

R.  F.  Cooper 
Edward  Charles  Elliott 

Richard  F.  Scholz 
Silas  Evans 
Charles  J.  Smith 
Philip  B.  Woodworth 
Fred  C.  Boughton 
Wm.  D.  Melton 

Rufus  B.  Von  KleinSmid 
P.  W.  Horn 

Clyde  A.  Bowman,  Acting 
Frank  Aydelotte 
Charles  W^esley  Flint 
Royal  S.  Montgomery 
James  M.  Taylor 
John  H.  A.  Morgan 
French  W.  Thompson 
Thomas  Macartney,  Acting 
Remsen  B.  Ogilby 
John  A.  Cousens 
James  Marcus  Gordon 
J.  P.  Van  Horn 
Louis  G.  Hoeck 
George  H.  Thomas 
Milo  J.  Bowman,  Jr. 

Guy  W.  Bailey 

S.  S.  Baker 

Paul  R.  Stewart,  Acting 
James  D.  Williamson,  .4  cfin^ 


Richard  Henry  Crossfield 
Edward  A.  Birge^ 

Rees  E.  Tulloss 
Arthur  G.  Crane 
James  R.  Angell 


•The  vacancy  occurred  twice. 
•Resigned  to  take  effect  June,  1023. 
•Withdrew  resignation  under  pressure. 
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A  full  set  of  instruments  for  a  band  of 
100  pieces  has  been  given  the  University  of 
Chicago  by  Carl  D.  Greenleaf,  a  graduate  of 
the  University  in  the  Class  of  1899.  Mr. 
Greenleaf  is  the  head  of  C.  G.  Conn,  Ltd., 
the  great  manufacturers  of  musical  instru¬ 
ments  at  Elkhart,  Indiana.  The  equipment 
was  delivered  to  the  University  in  time  for 
use  at  the  Princeton  game,  October  28,  and 
includes  a  gigantic  bass  drum,  seven  feet  and 
six  inches  in  diameter,  which  is  said  to  be 
the  largest  drum  in  the  world. 


Dr.  Samuel  P.  Capen,  former  director  of 
the  American  Council  on  Education,  in  his 
inaugural  address  as  chancellor  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  stated  that  some 
of  the  educational  conditions  that  need  to 
be  corrected  are: 

1.  The  period  devoted  to  elementary 
education  is  too  long.  Efficiency  is  offset 
by  new  subjects  crowded  into  the  curriculum 
and  proof  is  wanting  that  the  so-called  en¬ 
richment  of  the  elementary  curriculum  has 
increased  pupils’  intellectual  power. 

2.  Secondary  education  begins  too  late 
and  ends  too  soon,  failing  to  comprehend 
the  whole  period  of  general  formal  training. 
It  is  too  diffuse  and  therefore  superficial, 
providing  very  imperfectly  for  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  those  who  straightway  must  earn  a 
livelihood. 

3.  Fifty  per  cent,  of  the  work  done  in 
colleges  of  arts  and  sciences  rightly  belongs 
in  the  secondary  schools,  so  that  it  becomes 
necessary  to  provide  teaching  methods  and 
disciplinary  regime  in  college  for  immature 
boys  and  girls  rather  than  for  men  and 
women  seriously  entering  upon  preparation 
of  their  life  work.  There  is  a  prodigal  waste 
of  time  in  college. 


Ground  has  been  broken  for  the  new  Lab¬ 
oratory  of  the  Department  of  Hygiene  and 
Bacteriology  at  the  University  of  Chicago 
to  stand  between  the  Psychological  Labora¬ 
tory  on  the  north  and  the  University  Press 
on  the  south.  The  building,  of  brick,  will 
front  110  feet  on  Ellis  Avenue  and  will  con¬ 


tain  a  general  laboratory,  a  laboratory  de¬ 
voted  to  the  bacteriology  and  chemistry  of 
water  and  foods,  five  research  rooms,  a  room 
equipped  with  sterilizing  devices,  and  an 
animal  room.  The  cost  of  the  building  will 
be  about  $50,000.  The  Chairman  of  the 
Department  for  which  the  new  Laboratory 
is  being  erected  is  Professor  Edwin  Oakes 
Jordan,  who  is  editor  of  the  Journal  of  In¬ 
fectious  Diseases  and  member  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Health  Board. 


Wilson  College  has  received  a  gift  of 
$75,000  from  Mr.  George  H.  Stewart  of 
Shippensburg,  Pa.,  president  of  the  Valley 
National  Bank  of  Chambersburg  and  treas¬ 
urer  of  the  college,  to  be  applied  to  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  a  building  as  a  memorial  to  the 
Honorable  John  Stewart,  LL.D.,  justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania  and 
long  a  trustee  of  the  college. 


The  Platoon  plan  of  organization  is  in 
operation  in  forty-three  cities  in  nineteen 
states,  in  which  the  work-study-play  plan  is 
in  effect  in  one  or  more  schools. 


A  marked  increase  in  the  number  of  can¬ 
didates  making  ratings  of  60  per  cent,  or 
more  in  the  examinations  of  the  College 
Entrance  Examination  Board  this  year  was 
reported  at  the  annual  meeting  held  on 
November  4. 


The  Cleveland  public  schools  provide 
special  classes  for  defective  children,  which 
direct  such  pupils  without  expecting  them 
to  keep  up  to  any  set  mental  pace.  Sched¬ 
ules  are  arranged  so  that  the  defective 
children  will  not  have  to  measure  up  against 
normal  children  on  the  playground,  in  the 
lunch  room,  or  on  the  way  to  and  from 
school. 


As  a  first  step  toward  segregation  of  ex¬ 
ceptionally  brilliant  students,  mental  tests 
were  given  to  one  thousand  freshmen  who 
entered  Northwestern  University  this  Sep¬ 
tember.  By  use  of  these  tests  it  is  expected 
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to  divide  the  students  into  sections,  not  by 
an  arbitrary  classification,  but  by  their 
ability  to  advance  rapidly. 

The  paramount  problems  to  be  met  by  the 
educational  forces  of  the  country,  as  ex¬ 
pressed  by  United  States  Commissioner 
of  Education  Tigert  in  his  annual  report, 
are  assimilation  of  the  foreign  born,  removal 
of  illiteracy,  adjustment  of  inequalities  in 
educational  opportunities,  and  inculcation 
of  proper  ideas  concerning  the  American 
form  of  government.  The  need  for  informed 
leadership  in  dealing  with  these  problems 
was  emphasized.  It  was  pointed  out  that 
many  of  the  states  are  laboriously  trying  to 
find  the  answer  to  questions  which  other 
states  have  long  ago  solved  through  experi¬ 
ence  and  sustained  efforts  of  trained  leaders. 
The  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  is 
endeavoring  to  disseminate  such  information 
as  will  be  helpful  to  all  the  states  and  thus 
save  costly  duplication  in  experiment  and 
effort.  Commissioner  Tigert  declared  that 
“What  we  do  or  fail  to  do  in  public  edu¬ 
cation  will  largely  determine  the  future  of 
our  experiment  in  democracy.” 

Under  the  direction  of  the  Relief  of 
Belgium  Educational  Foundation,  fifteen 
Belgian  teachers  were  recently  brought  to 
America  to  study  American  methods  in 
education,  including  child  health  and  hy¬ 
giene. 

President  Homer  H.  Seerley,  of  the  Iowa 
State  Teachers  College  at  Cedar  Falls,  has 
not  missed  a  meeting  of  the  Iowa  State 
Teachers  Association  for  fifty  years.  In 
recognition  of  this  unique  record  and  of  the 
esteem  and  honor  in  which  he  is  held,  Presi¬ 
dent  Seerley  was  presented,  at  the  recent 
convention  of  the  Association,  w’ith  life 
memberships  in  both  the  state  and  national 
associations. 

Dr.  Josiah  Harmar  Penniman,  who  has 
been  Acting  Provost  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  since  June  1920,  has  now  been 


elected  Provost.  Doctor  Penniman  was 
Dean  of  the  College  from  1895  to  1911,  and 
Vice  Provost  from  1911  to  1920.  His  photo¬ 
graph  was  published  in  our  issue  last 
November. 

January  17  is  the  birthday  of  Benjamin 
Franklin  and  the  week  was  set  apart  by  the 
National  Thrift  Company  as  the  National 
Thrift  Week.  Representatives  of  business, 
social,  and  educational  institutions  carried 
out  plans  for  an  extensive  thrift  campaign. 

The  expert  survey  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Public  Instruction  in  Pennsylvania 
made  by  Dr.  Harlan  Updegraff  and  his  asso¬ 
ciates  for  Governor-elect  Pinchot  has  re¬ 
sulted  not  only  in  the  complete  vindication 
of  State  Superintendent  Thomas  E.  Finegan 
but  in  much  positive  praise  of  his  adminis¬ 
tration.  It  had  been  charged  that  Doctor 
Finegan’s  organization  has  been  extrava¬ 
gant,  that  it  has  paid  excessive  salaries,  that 
it  has  created  too  many  supervising  or  other 
staff  positions.  The  report  of  the  survey 
declares  that  there  has  been  no  extrava¬ 
gance,  that  the  “state  has  got  full  return 
for  the  money  expended.  ”  The  number  of 
staff  officials  is  near  the  average  of  eleven 
representative  states;  the  salaries  are  no 
higher  than  was  necessary  to  secure  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  the  persons  employed  and  needed; 
expenses  per  pupil  enrolled  are  not  quite  so 
high  as  the  average  of  other  states;  the  bu¬ 
reaus  have,  on  the  whole,  been  eflBciently 
conducted. 

In  response  to  the  press  announcement 
that  “Fatty”  Arbuckle  would  again  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  make  comedies  for  the  American 
people,  the  Headquarters  Staff  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Education  Association  sent  a  tele¬ 
gram  of  protest  to  President  Will  H.  Hays 
of  the  Motion  Picture  Producers  and  Dis¬ 
tributers  of  America,  urging  him  to  reopen 
the  question  and  issue  a  new  decision  on  the 
ground  of  the  injury  that  would  be  done  to 
the  morals  of  American  school  children.  A 
telegram  voicing  a  similar  protest  was  also 
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sent  to  Mr.  Hays  by  the  President  of  the 
Department  of  Classroom  Teachers  of  the 
National  Education  Association,  and,  in  an 
interview,  S.  D.  Shankland,  Executive  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence, 
expressed  the  same  view. 


Amherst  College  is  offering  to  its  alumni 
a  reading  and  study  plan,  and  proposes, 
through  its  faculty,  “  to  offer  guidance  to  and 
to  promote  conferences  for  its  alumni  and 
their  friends,  in  order  that  those  who  wish 
to  employ  leisure  time  after  graduation  in 
serious  and  orderly  study  in  subjects  of 
particular  interest  to  them  may  have  the 
opportunity.” 


Milwaukee  has  ruled  that  hereafter  an 
assistant  superintendent  of  schools,  as  well 
as  the  superintendent,  must  hold  a  college 
or  university  degree. 


The  Milwaukee  Teachers  Association  is 
willing  to  spend  up  to  $1,000  for  a  library  for 
teachers  at  its  headquarters. 


The  importance  of  radio  broadcasting  as 
a  means  of  reaching  a  large  number  of 
listeners  in  the  United  States,  otherwise 
inaccessible,  is  being  forced  home  to  us 
every  day.  The  National  Radio  Chamber 
of  Commerce  appreciates  the  tremendous 
potentialities  of  this  new  channel  of  com¬ 
munication  in  the  field  of  education  and  de¬ 
sires  in  some  practical  way  to  support 
colleges  and  universities  in  extending  their 
influence  through  radio  extension  courses 
to  these  listeners,  a  large  proportion  of  whom 
would  not  otherwise  be  reached.  Several 
prominent  institutions  of  learning  in  the 
United  States  have  made  a  beginning  in  this 
direction  and  their  reports  of  the  encouraging 
success  attending  their  efforts  show  us  that 
the  possibilities  of  the  new  method  are  not 
under-estimated.  Sixty  other  educational 
institutions  are  broadcasting  educational 
and  musical  programs,  forty-seven  of  them 
being  colleges  and  universities.  The  com¬ 
bined  area  nominally  covered  by  these 


institutions  has  been  estimated  to  be  seven 
or  eight  times  the  total  area  of  the  United 
States. 

Extension  lectures  may  be  broadcasted 
from  the  college  or  university  without  in 
any  way  interfering  with  the  local  audience 
within  the  school,  and  it  is  not  now  necessary 
that  the  school  have  its  own  broadcasting 
station,  but  may  use  a  powerful  central 
station  nearby  connected  therewith  by  the 
microphone  in  the  lecture  room.  In  some 
instances  the  lectures  are  being  followed  up 
by  questionnaires  and  suggested  reading, 
which  are  mailed  to  the  listeners  upon  re¬ 
quest  and  examination  sheets  following  at 
the  end  of  the  course. 

There  are,  however,  a  great  many  intricate 
problems  connected  with  the  subject  of 
broadcasting,  which  the  National  Radio 
Chamber  of  Commerce  hopes  to  see  solved 
within  a  comparatively  short  time.  These 
problems  have  an  intimate  connection  with 
the  success  of  any  considerable  program  of 
educational  extension  by  radio. 

The  Engineers  of  the  National  Radio 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  165  Broadway, 
New  York  City,  have  collected  much  data 
which  it  will  cheerfully  place  at  the  disposal 
of  those  educational  institutions  interested 
and  will  be  glad  to  render  every  possible 
assistance  to  them  in  reaching  a  clear  under¬ 
standing  of  the  situation,  as  its  only  interest 
in  the  radio  field  is  to  see  that  radio  broad¬ 
casting  assumes,  in  thecourse  of  its  evolution, 
a  sound  economic  position  of  greatest  pos¬ 
sible  usefulness. 


Princeton  University  is  to  receive  from 
John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  $60,000  in  five 
annual  allotments  to  establish  a  library  of 
industrial  relations. 


The  University  of  Chicago  is  publishing  a 
University  Journal  of  Business^  the  general 
purpose  of  which  is  to  stimulate  intellectual 
activity  among  students  of  collegiate  schools 
of  business.  To  this  end  it  will  have  the 
cooperation  of  these  schools  at  the  universi¬ 
ties  of  Illinois,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  and 
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Nebraska,  and  Indiana  University.  It 
stands  also  for  the  development  of  a  closer 
relationship  between  business  education  and 
the  world  of  practical  business  affairs. 


The  effects  of  college  work  upon  the 
religious  belief  of  students  is  discussed  in  the 
report  of  Dr.  Herbert  E.  Hawkes,  Dean  of 
Columbia  College,  in  his  recent  report  to 
President  Butler.  “College  experience,” 
he  says,  “almost  inevitably  causes,  or,  at 
any  rate,  accompanies  a  readjustment  of 
feeling  toward  religious  matters.  In  many 
cases  the  roots  of  religious  faith  are  inti¬ 
mately  intertwined  about  alleged  facts  of 
science,  history,  or  philosophy  which  modern 
scholarship  finds  to  be  without  foundation. 
It  is  natural  that,  as  the  student  feels  the 
disturbanee  around  the  roots  of  his  faith, 
he  should  mistake  the  sensation  for  an  injury 
to  the  faith  itself.  In  the  course  of  time  the 
matter  is  readjusted  on  a  firmer  and  finer 
basis  than  the  old  one,  but  often  not  without 
serious  agitation  and  distress.” 


A  plan  has  been  devised  by  Agnes  R. 
Wayman,  head  of  the  department  of  Physi¬ 
cal  Education  in  Barnard  College,  Columbia 
University,  whereby  it  is  hoped,  physical 
ability  may  be  measured  in  the  same  way 
that  mental  ability  is  now  being  measured 
by  intelligence  tests.  From  a  study  of  the 
records  made  this  year  in  hundreds  of  physi¬ 
cal  tests  a  standardized  scale  has  been 
constructed.  This  will  make  it  possible  to 
plaee  a  girl  immediately  in  the  gymnastic 
class  for  which  her  ability  is  adapted. 


Dr.  William  E.  Sealock,  professor  of 
history  and  principles  of  education  at  the 
Teaehers  College  of  the  University  of 
Nebraska,  has  been  appointed  dean  of  the 
college. 

Edueational  lectures  by  radio  have  been 
undertaken  by  Indiana  University,  both 
single  lectures  and  lectures  in  series  being 
given  by  members  of  the  University  faculty. 


Thirty-five  promising  young  men  and 
women  from  Serbia  are  in  the  United 
States  preparing  themselves  to  return  to 
Serbia  as  leaders  in  eonstructing  the  future 
polieies  of  the  country,  social,  educational, 
and  industrial.  The  expense  is  being  met 
by  the  International  Serbian  Educational 
Committee,  of  whieh  Dr.  Rosalie  Slaughter 
Morton  is  ehairman. 


Professor  Albert  Einstein  of  Germany, 
identified  with  the  theory  of  relativity,  has 
been  awarded  the  physies  prize  for  1921  by 
the  Nobel  Committee,  and  Professor  Beils 
Bohr  of  Copenhagen,  that  for  1922.  The 
prize  for  the  outstanding  achievement  in 
literature  has  been  awarded  to  the  Spanish 
dramatist,  Jaeinto  Benavente. 


The  King  James  version  of  the  Bible  is 
barred  from  use  as  a  school  text  in  the  public 
schools  of  California  by  a  ruling  on  Novem¬ 
ber  1  of  the  District  Court  of  Appeals  at 
San  Francisco.  Mr.  Justice  Nourse  who 
wrote  the  opinion  holds  that  the  King 
James  version  of  the  Bible  is  the  book  of  the 
Protestants  and  is  therefore  seetarian. 


John  E.  Foster  has  been  appointed  dean  of 
men  at  the  State  College,  Ames,  Iowa. 


A  School  of  Politics  and  Government  was 
held  this  fall  at  Radcliffe  College  under  the 
joint  auspiees  of  the  College  and  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  League  of  Women  Voters.  This 
sehool  was  part  of  an  international  move¬ 
ment  to  help  women  understand  the  institu¬ 
tions  of  government  and  do  clear  political 
thinking. 


The  Freneh  universities  which  in  1919  had 
only  61  students  from  the  United  States  have 
now  enrolled  (June  1922)  a  total  of  1,348 
Americans,  nearly  half  of  whom  are  women. 


A  bequest  of  $200,000  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  department  of  clinical  surgery  has 
been  received  by  the  University  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  Although  the  benefactor,  Edward 
A.  W.  Hunter,  died  May  28,  1895,  the  be- 
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quest  has  just  been  adjudicated  to  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  It  is  provided 
by  the  will  that  this  addition  to  the  Medical 
School  of  the  University  be  known  as  The 
Agnew  and  Hunter  Department  of  Clinical 
Surgery,  in  memory  of  Dr.  D.  Hayes  Agnew 
and  Dr.  Charles  D.  Hunter.  Dr.  Agnew  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  was  one  of 
the  greatest  surgeons  of  his  day,  and  Dr. 
Hunter  was  the  son  of  the  donor 


Karl  G.  Pearson,  seventeen-year  old 
student  in  the  Eastern  High  School,  Wash¬ 
ington,  District  of  Columbia,  won  the  Har¬ 
vey  S.  Firestone  Four  Years’  University 
Scholarship  offered  in  connection  with  the 
1922  National  Good  Roads  Essay  Contest. 


The  Association  of  Land  Grant  Colleges  at 
its  recent  conference  in  Washington  called 
the  attention  of  agricultural  leaders  to  the 
desirability  of  founding  a  national  graduate 
university  to  function  through  cooperation 
with  the  graduate  departments  in  state  uni¬ 
versities  and  colleges.  Speakers  generally 
laid  stress  on  the  importance  of  securing 
adequate  salaries  for  research  experts  and  of 
promoting  and  stimulating  agricultural  re¬ 
search.  Dr.  E.  D.  Ball,  director  of  scien¬ 
tific  work  at  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
said  that  the  food  production  of  the  nation 
has  not  kept  pace  with  the  population  for 
nearly  two  decades,  that  adequate  increase  in 
production  can  only  be  secured  by  utilizing 
all  available  resources,  that  agricultural 
research  along  broader  and  more  scientific 
lines  is  the  only  solution  of  the  problem,  and 
that  through  a  national  graduate  research 
university  the  number  of  projects  of  a 
superficial  nature  now  under  way  could  be 
decreased  materially,  while  the  union  of 
forces  and  their  application  to  fundamentals 
would  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  work  as  a 
whole  tenfold. 


The  Seventh  annual  meeting  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Teachers  Colleges  will 
be  held  in  the  Hotel  Cleveland,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  February  23-26,  1923. 


The  National  Association  of  Secondary 
School  Principals  will  hold  its  annual  meet¬ 
ing  in  the  Winton  Hotel,  Cleveland,  Febru¬ 
ary  27  to  March  1,  1923. 


Professor  Arthur  Wesley  Dow,  head  of  the 
Department  of  Fine  Arts  at  Teachers 
College.  Columbia  University,  who  first 
introduced  the  Japanese  wood  block  method 
into  the  schools  of  this  country,  died  sud¬ 
denly  at  his  home  on  December  13.  With 
his  passing.  Teachers  College,  as  well  as  the 
art  world  at  large,  will  miss  a  great  artist 
and  teacher.  Professor  Dow  has  directed 
the  art  activities  at  Teachers  College  for 
more  than  eighteen  years.  He  was,  for 
several  years,  curator  of  Japanese  Art  at  the 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston.  He  was 
born  in  Ipswich,  Massachusetts,  in  1857,  and 
received  his  preliminary  education  in  New 
England.  He  afterwards  studied  in  Paris, 
where  he  was  a  pupil  of  Boulanger  and 
Lefebvre.  He  was  awarded  medals  at  the 
Buffalo,  Pan-American,  and  Panama-Pacific 
Expositions. 

The  books  he  has  written  on  art  are  inter¬ 
nationally  known.  Composition  has  had  a 
wide  distribution  in  England  as  well  as  in  the 
United  States  where  it  has  run  into  seven 
editions. 


Haverford  College  has  received  from  the 
family  of  the  late  Dr.  J.  E.  Matzke,  for 
many  years  professor  of  Romance  Philology 
at  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University,  his 
library  of  more  than  two  thousand  philo¬ 
logical  volumes.  The  library,  which  is  said 
to  be  one  of  the  finest  private  collections  in 
the  country,  will  be  housed  in  a  special 
compartment  of  the  college  library  and  will 
be  known  as  the  “John  E.  Matzke  Me¬ 
morial  Library.”  Besides  a  useful  col¬ 
lection  of  dictionaries,  the  library  contains 
such  valuable  periodicals  complete  to  1909  as 
Romania,  Zeitschrift  fiir  Romanische  Philolo- 
gie,  Modern  Philology,  Grober  s  Grundriss 
der  ^Romanischen  Philologie,  Modem  Lan¬ 
guage  Notes,  and  Revue  de  VHistoire  Litteraire 
de  la  France.  In  addition,  there  are  the 
complete  works  of  De  Vigny,  Le  Thedtre 
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Frangaise  by  Les  Freres  Parfaict,  many 
general  histories  of  the  Romance  languages, 
including  some  now  rare  or  unobtainable, 
and  a  large  amount  of  unbound  French 
fiction,  old  French  theses,  and  treatises  on 
Romance  philology. 

The  faculty  of  Carleton  College  has 
adopted  a  system  known  as  the  “Candi- 
dates-for-honor  plan.”  Its  purpose  is  to 
secure  to  the  students  who  have  demon¬ 
strated  unusual  capacity  and  superior 
initiative  freedom  from  the  requirements 
of  the  regular  curriculum.  Any  student  who 
has  completed  the  first  semester  of  the 
sophomore  year  may  apply  for  admission  to 
candidacy  for  honors.  His  application  must 
be  endorsed  by  at  least  one  member  of  the 
faculty  and  approved  by  the  faculty  as  a 
whole. 

The  Commonwealth  Fund  has  decided  to 
finance  a  thorough  child  health  program  in 
three  typical  cities  for  a  period  of  five  years. 

A  debating  society  of  Boston  University 
has  held  the  first  radio  debate.  The  remarks 
of  the  debaters  were  broadcasted  from  a 
department  store  radio  station,  while  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  society  listened  in  at  a  receiving 
station  at  the  University  and  voted  on  the 
teams.  Arrangements  will  now  be  made  by 
Boston  University  for  radio  debates  with 
other  colleges. 

Japanese  children  are  markedly  inferior  to 
American  children  in  those  tests  in  which 
language  plays  an  important  part  and  equal 
or  superior  in  tests  not  of  the  language  type, 
according  to  a  preliminary  report  on  the 
mental  capacity  of  Japanese  children  in 
California  recently  made  by  Prof.  M.  L. 
Darsie  of  Stanford  University  for  the  Japa¬ 
nese  Association  of  America. 

Dr.  Charles  Riborg  Mann,  Chairman  of 
the  Civilian  Advisory  Board,  The  War  Plans 
Division,  United  States  Department  of  War, 
has  been  elected  to  succeed  Dr.  Samuel  Paul 


Capen  as  Director  of  the  American  Council 
on  Education. 

Following  a  joint  meeting  in  New  York  of 
the  executive  committee  of  the  Workers’ 
Education  Bureau  and  three  representatives 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  an¬ 
nouncement  was  made  that  sixty-five 
colleges  and  schools  for  labor  have  been 
established  in  the  United  States.  The 
conference  agreed  upon  two  general  methods 
to  improve  the  efficiency  of  the  plan  for 
educating  adult  labor :  first,  an  appeal  to  the 
labor  movement  to  carry  forward  through 
its  own  union  a  general  program  of  adult 
education;  and  second,  an  invitation  to  all 
groups  interested  to  call  on  the  Workers’ 
Education  Bureau  for  expert  service  in 
the  arrangement  of  classes  and  lectures  and 
appointment  of  teachers.  The  campaign 
will  be  carried  on  through  labor  journals 
and  the  press  generally.  Outlines  of  study 
and  sjdlabi  will  be  issued  and  the  Workers* 
Book  Shelf  will  be  widely  used.  New 
appointments  to  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Workers*  Book  Shelf  were  announced  as 
follows:  John  R.  Commons  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin,  Walton  Hamilton  of  Amherst 
College,  Matthew  W^oll,  Trade  Union  Presi¬ 
dent,  and  Miss  Florence  Thorne,  a  research 
worker  in  labor  history. 

Boston  is  building  a  municipal  stadium 
which  will  have  a  seating  capacity  of  40,000 
and  will  cost  about  $1,250,000.  Various 
educational  institutions  in  the  city  will  have 
the  benefit  of  this  station. 

Paris  is  to  have  a  new  Cite  Universitaire 
by  which  she  hopes  to  revive  the  great  scho¬ 
lastic  traditions  of  the  Middle  Ages.  A 
piece  of  land  of  a  little  more  than  twenty 
acres  has  become  available  through  the 
demolition  of  old  fortifications  and  has  been 
transferred  to  the  University  of  Paris. 
The  plan  includes  the  allotment  of  sites  to 
foreign  nations  for  their  own  colleges. 
Already  applications  have  been  made  by 
several  nations.  Great  Britain,  Canada, 
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China,  Indo-China,  the  United  States, 
Scandinavia,  and  Belgium  for  sites,  and  the 
ground  alloted  to  Canada — about  an  acre — 
has  already  been  reserved. 


Daily  reading  of  the  Bible  in  public 
schools  is  required  by  law  in  six  states, 
Alabama,  Georgia,  Massachusetts,  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  Tennessee.  Read¬ 
ing  from  both  the  Old  and  the  New  Testa¬ 
ments  is  required  in  Georgia  and  only  the 
New  Testament  is  specihed  in  the  New 
Jersey  law;  the  other  states  do  not  require 
any  special  part  of  the  Bible. 


To  encourage  and  reward  high  attain¬ 
ment  on  the  part  of  students  in  secondary 
schools,  the  Cum  Laude  Society  was  founded 
at  Tome  School,  Port  Deposit,  Md.,  in  1906. 
Twenty -one  schools  including  Exeter,  An¬ 
dover,  and  Penn  Charter  have  chapters  in 
the  society.  The  constitution  has  been 
amended  to  open  the  society  to  girls  who 
were  formerly  excluded  from  membership. 


The  Baltimore  Board  of  Education  is 
endeavoring  to  formulate  a  plan  by  which 
candidates  for  teacher  training  may  be  given 
such  training  in  the  teacher  courses  at  Johns 
Hopkins  University.  If  a  satisfactory  ar¬ 
rangement  can  be  made  with  the  university, 
the  city  teacher  training  school  will  be 
closed. 


The  Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of 
Chicago  has  invited  a  group  of  fifteen  citizens 
to  cooperate  with  it  in  developing  plans  for 
the  organization  of  the  public  schools.  This 
group  of  citizens  is  to  be  known  as  the 
Advisory  School  Plan  Commission.  The 
Commission  is  composed  of  three  classes 
of  citizens.  First,  the  business  men  of 
the  city  are  represented  by  five  members 
of  the  commission;  second,  there  are  five 


members  who  come  from  among  the 
sanitarians  and  social  workers  of  the  city; 
and,  third,  there  is  a  group  of  educators. 
The  latter  are  chosen  to  represent  the  State 
University,  the  state  normal  school  system, 
and  the  institutions  of  education  in  the  City 
of  Chicago  not  included  in  the  public 
school  system.  The  Commission  is  without 
authority  and  is  to  make  its  reports  to  the 
Board  of  Education  in  the  form  of  advice 
with  regard  to  the  needs  of  the  system  and 
the  plans  for  meeting  these  needs. 


The  fourteenth  annual  inter-fraternity 
conference  was  held  at  New  York  early  in 
December.  Two  hundred  delegates,  repre¬ 
senting  fifty-two  fraternities,  were  in  at¬ 
tendance.  The  chairman,  F.  H.  Nymeyer, 
pointed  out  that  intemperance  and  poor 
scholarship  were  two  outstanding  problems 
of  the  American  college  and  declared  that 
fraternity  men  “  for  the  honor  of  their  Alma 
Mater  and  of  their  fraternity”  should  take 
the  lead  in  raising  the  standard  of  scholar¬ 
ship  and  in  the  movement  against  the 
violation  of  law. 


The  Rev.  Dr.  Harry  Pratt  Judson,  for 
sixteen  years  President  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  will  retire  from  that  post  and  from 
all  active  work  at  the  university  on  February 
20.  This  was  announced  on  January  15  at 
a  meeting  of  the  University  Senate. 

Professor  Ernest  De  Witt  Burton,  head 
of  the  department  of  New  Testament  and 
early  Christian  literature  and  director  of 
the  libraries,  will  be  the  new  President 
of  the  institution. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  has  conferred  the 
title  of  President  Emeritus  on  Doctor  Jud¬ 
son,  who  will  complete  his  withdrawal  from 
the  university  life  by  resigning  as  head  of 
the  department  of  political  science  and  as 
trustee  of  the  university. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Note. — It  is  hoped  that  in  this  new  department  our  readers  will  feel  free  to  express  themselves  with  the  utmost 
frankness  both  concerning  the  articles  and  the  policies  of  the  Educational  Review  and  concerning  educational 
problems  of  all  sorts  and  in  every  state  and  country.  No  restriction  is  placed  upon  the  sentiments  of  the  writers, 
but  all  contributions  must  be  signed  with  the  real  name  of  the  author. 


To  the  Editor: 

Professor  Henry  Ward  Church,  in  his  com¬ 
ments  in  your  January  number  on  the  sym¬ 
posium  “Concerning  the  Study  of  Spanish 
in  the  United  States”  assembled  by  me  for 
your  December  issue,  makes  a  strenuous  ef¬ 
fort  to  read  into  that  collection  of  opinions 
of  prominent  government  officials  and  others 
a  point  of  view  that  neither  they,  I  think, 
nor  I  intended. 

The  “ire”  which  he  seems  to  think  he  has 
aroused  in  me  is  non-existent,  I  assure  him. 
Nor  was  the  symposium  prepared  with  “ire” 
or  “resentment.”  Opinions  of  others  were 
stated  and  these  opinions  were  summarized. 
The  “conclusions  of  the  author”  are  the 
conclusions  drawn  directly  from  the  state¬ 
ments  of  those  whose  words  were  quoted. 

At  least  Professor  Church  seems  to  agree 
with  my  belief  that  Spanish  merits  an  equal 
place  with  other  foreign  languages  in  the 
curricula  of  secondary  schools  and  colleges. 
But  unfortunately  he,  like  many  others  who 
believe  the  .same  thing,  is  either  quite  unin¬ 
formed  as  to  the  elements  that  are  rather 
noticeably  at  work  to  curtail  instruction  in 
Spanish,  or  else  he  deliberately  closes  his 
eyes  to  what  is  occurring.  Permit  me  to 
point  out  just  a  few  recent  incidents  that  are 
indicative  of  this  opposition. 

A  professor  of  secondary  education  in  one 
of  the  most  important  teachers’  colleges  of 
the  country  within  recent  weeks  stated,  I 
believe  publicly,  in  the  nation’s  capital  that 
“Spanish  was  the  biggest  gold  brick  in  pub¬ 
lic  education  to-day,”  that  Spanish  “had  no 
literature  anyway.”  A  “surveyor”  of  edu¬ 
cational  systems  within  the  past  year  recom¬ 
mended  to  the  trustees  of  normal  schools  in 
a  certain  state  of  the  Middle  West  that  Span¬ 
ish  should  be  eliminated  from  the  course  of 


study  of  those  schools  “  because  German  was 
coming  back.”  The  elimination  was  made 
without  hearing  those  who  were  in  a  position 
to  point  out  the  unwisdom  of  such  a  step. 
An  official  of  the  educational  system  of  an¬ 
other  state  opposes  the  teaching  of  Spanish  in 
all  public  high  schools  except  in  commercial 
courses.  The  head  of  a  department  of  Ro¬ 
mance  Languages  in  a  state  university  ad¬ 
vised  those  who  were  preparing  to  teach 
Spanish  that  they  were  “wasting  their  time; 
that  they  should  devote  themselves  to 
French.”  Other  college  professors  have 
stated  that  “A  knowledge  of  Spanish  was 
about  as  useful  as  a  knowledge  of  Chinese.” 

More  similarly  misguided  actions  and 
statements  of  professional  educators  could 
be  cited.  Perhaps  enough  have  been  given 
to  justify  my  mild  wonderment  at  Professor 
Church’s  confident  statement  that  the  right 
of  Spanish  to  a  place  in  our  language  curri¬ 
culum  “is  too  well  established  to  need  the 
support  of  any  such  array  of  eminent  au¬ 
thority  as  is  here  gathered  together.”  If 
his  confidence  is  at  all  shaken  after  reading 
the  facts  stated  in  the  foregoing  paragraphs 
I  should  welcome  his  aid  as  a  fellow  “propa¬ 
gandist  ”  in  bringing  to  the  attention  of  our 
fellow  citizens,  including  that  of  schoolmen, 
the  suitability  of  giving  to  Spanish  an  equal 
footing  with  other  languages  in  our  scheme 
of  education. 

Nothing  more  than  equality  of  opportunity 
for  the  study  of  Spanish  is  sought  by  its  most 
ardent  advocates.  And  solely  for  the  purpose 
of  helping  to  secure,  if  possible,  that  equality 
was  the  symposium  in  question  prepared. 

“Perspective  of  Hispanists”.?  Possibly 
the  perspective  of  equality  above  described 
is  a  “justly  proportioned”  one.  Let  each 
who  reads  judge  as  to  that. 
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Perhaps  Professor  Church  will  concede 
that  I  in  my  role  as  a  collector  of  opinions  in 
the  aforesaid  article,  could  not  very  well  em¬ 
phasize  what  was  not  emphasized  in  those 
opinions,  namely  the  cultural  value  of  His¬ 
panic  studies.  I  did  say,  in  parentheses, 
that  “the  utility  value  of  a  language  affords 
a  sound  basis  for  its  study.”  The  sentence, 
even  when  read  in  its  context,  does  not  say 
that  Spanish  is  the  only  foreign  language 
that  possesses  this  utility  value,  and  I  cer¬ 
tainly  do  not  make  such  an  assertion, 

I  personally  am  convinced,  and  always 
have  been — as  my  writings  and  public 
speeches  have  shown — that  there  are  far 
weightier  reasons  for  the  study  of  Spanish 
by  North  Americans,  namely,  its  cultural 
value — its  literature  above  all,  its  value  as  a 
means  of  training  in  linguistic  logic,  which 
every  educated  person  should  receive  (which 
training  is  no  less  possible  in  the  teaching  of 
Spanish  than  in  any  other  modern  foreign 
language),  and  its  politico-social  value  as  a 
factor  in  inter-American  relations.  And  in 
this  last  aspect  surely  none  can  claim  that 
the  study  of  any  other  language  can  aid  in 
establishing  Pan-Americanism  of  a  proper 
sort  so  effectively  as  can  a  study  of  Spanish. 
With  Professor  Church  I  regret  that  the 
commercial  or  utility  value  of  Spanish  has 
been  crowded  so  far  to  the  foreground  by 
some  that  the  more  worthwhile  and  funda¬ 
mental  reasons  for  its  study  are  at  times 
obscured. 

I  heartily  believe  that  French  and  Spanish 
should  stand  side  by  side  as  the  two  modern 
foreign  languages  of  most  importance  in  our 
institutions.  I  believe  that  Italian  should  be 
studied  more  widely  by  far  than  it  is  at  pre¬ 
sent.  (I  was  instrumental  in  the  past  year 
in  having  Italian  placed  on  a  par  with  other 
foreign  languages  in  the  curriculum  of  the 
high  schools  of  the  city  of  New  York.  Lack 
of  proper  texts  and  teachers  hampers  this 
study.)  Those  who  wish  to  study  German 
should  now  be  allowed  to  do  so. 

Equality  of  opportunity  to  study  Spanish 
in  American  schools,  realization  that  this 
equality  is  threatened  by  the  work  of  some 
“professional  schoolmen ”  and  steadfast  op¬ 


position  to  this  work,  greater  stress  on  the 
literary  values  that  are  found  in  the  language 
that  has  been  used  by  some  of  the  great 
writers  of  the  past  and  present  (ranging  from 
Alfonso  el  Sabio  through  Cervantes  down  to 
Benavente),  greater  appreciation  of  Spanish 
as  the  language  in  which  millions  of  our 
fellow-Americans  express  themselves  and 
which  our  citizens  should  know  for  the 
furtherance  of  mutual  understanding  in  the 
Americas — on  this  platform  I  cordially  invite 
Professor  Church  to  take  a  stand  with  me 
and  with  others  who  believe  in  these  things. 

Lawrence  A.  Wilkins. 

Director  op  Modern  Languages, 

New  York  City  High  Schools. 


To  the  Editor: 

I  have  read  with  some  interest  the  article 
called  “Army  Experiments  in  Examina¬ 
tions.”  [Educational  Review,  January, 
1923.]  The  methods  referred  to  are,  of 
course,  matters  of  common  knowledge  to 
students  of  psychology  who  have  for  a  good 
many  years  used  such  devices  in  connection 
with  mental  testing  and  psychological  ex¬ 
perimentation.  Such  examinations  have 
also  been  used  as  measurements  of  school 
achievement  in  numerous  places.  In  vari¬ 
ous  departments  these  methods  have  been 
in  use  at  the  University  of  Minnesota  since 
1915,  and  are  to  some  extent  standardized 
for  experimental  purposes.  The  work  done 
by  Ben  Wood  and  others  at  Columbia  has 
had  rather  wide  publicity  as  the  New  York 
newspaper  account  indicates. 

What  has  been  done,  however,  with  tests 
of  the  type  indicated  for  the  measurement  of 
school  and  college  achievement  is  but  a  mere 
beginning.  There  are  many  types  of  in¬ 
struction  in  the  elementary  school,  high 
school,  and  college  where  tests  of  the  type 
indicated  can  be  widely  used  and  it  would  be 
a  genuine  advantage  to  have  such  tests  pre¬ 
pared  and  standardized  according  to  the 
best  technical  methods  for  such  work.  There 
is  undoubtedly  a  tendency  to  extend  this 
type  of  examination,  and  its  workability 
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both  from  the  standpoint  of  the  student  and  urgently  needed.  It  would  be  quite  as  un- 
the  instructor  is  bound  to  insure  its  extension  fortunate  to  attempt  to  use  such  methods 
wherever  possible.  where  they  will  not  adequately  serve,  as  it 

It  should  be  said,  however,  that  we  know  would  be  to  fail  to  use  them  in  fields  where 
all  too  little  as  yet  about  the  particular  pur-  they  would  be  helpful, 
poses  which  such  a  test  serves  adequately.  ]Vf .  E.  Hagqebtt. 

Thorough-going  research  in  these  matters  is  UJ^ivErsitt  of  MinJiesota. 
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A  Brief  History  of  the  World  (Revised 
Edition). — By  George  Willis  Bots- 
FORD  and  Jay  Barrett  Botsford. 
The  Macmillan  Company.  1920.  554 

PP- 

This  book  was  originally  published  in 
1917  and  now  appears  in  a  revised  edition 
which  brings  it  down  to  1920.  The  authors 
point  out  in  their  preface  that  it  has  been 
their  aim  “to  provide  a  course  of  study  for 
schools  which  give  but  a  year  to  European 
history  or  which  desire  a  general  survey  as 
a  basis  for  more  detailed  work.”  It  should 
therefore  be  appraised  largely  on  this  basis. 
It  should  also  be  added  that  the  selection  of 
material  has  been  made  with  a  view  to  min¬ 
imizing  the  military  and  emphasizing  the 
social  and  economic  aspects  of  history. 
Government  is  treated  as  it  is  related  to  the 
welfare  of  the  people  and  prominence  is 
given  to  the  conditions  and  customs  of  the 
“various  social  classes.”  The  book  then  is 
one  answer  to  the  question  as  to  what  shall 
be  the  nature  of  a  one  year  survey  in  general 
history  in  the  secondary  school.  The  vol¬ 
ume  contains  much  interesting  and  live 
material  of  a  social  and  economic  character 
not  found  in  the  ordinary  high  school  text¬ 
book.  In  this  respect  it  is  a  real  contribu¬ 
tion  as  heretofore  such  aspects  have  been 
presented  mainly  in  so-called  industrial  and 
commercial  histories.  In  the  main  the 
authors  have  presented  enough  of  the  politi¬ 
cal  thread  to  preserve  the  essential  unity  of 
the  story.  This  has  proven  a  more  difficult 
task  the  nearer  they  approach  our  own  day. 
Condensation,  however,  has  been  carried  to 


a  point  where  the  teacher  and  student  must 
needs  linger  over  words  and  sentences,  which 
they  are  none  too  prone  to  do.  If  such  a 
survey  is  given  in  the  first  two  years  of 
the  four  year  high  school — and  this  would 
appear  to  be  its  logical  place  in  the  curricu¬ 
lum — such  difficulties  with  the  text  become 
rather  serious  criticisms.  About  forty  per¬ 
cent.  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  the  i>eriod 
prior  to  the  Renaissance  and  a  little  over 
twenty  per  cent,  to  the  period  since  the 
French  Revolution.  The  general  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  book  and  the  selection  of  topics 
are  to  be  commended  as  are  also  the  pic¬ 
tures  and  map  material  which  is  not  only 
valuable  in  itself  but  is  well  integrated  with 
the  printed  matter. 

Daniel  C.  Knowlton. 

The  Lincoln  School, 

New  York  City. 

The  Dalton  Laboratory  Plan. — By  Evelyn 
Dewey.  E.  F.  Dutton  &  Co.  1922. 
172  pp. 

In  this  small  volume  Evelyn  Dewey  tells 
about  the  laboratory  school  plan  which  Miss 
Parkhurst  worked  out  so  successfully  in  the 
Dalton  High  School  in  Massachusetts  that 
it  was  transported  to  England  where  it  won 
new  successes  and  attracted  wider  attention. 

Under  the  Dalton  plan  a  sort  of  academic 
laboratory  is  provided  for  each  subject  and 
formal  class  exercises  reduced  to  the  min¬ 
imum.  Lesson  assignments  are  given  in  the 
form  of  “contracts”  covering  a  month’s 
work.  The  pupil  having  taken  his  contracts 
for  the  month  goes  about  his  work  in  his 
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own  way.  He  may  proceed  under  his  var¬ 
ious  contracts  at  a  somewhat  uniform  gait 
or  he  may  concentrate  and  complete  one 
or  two  assignments  in  a  third  or  a  half  of 
the  month.  Methods  of  handling  and  re¬ 
cording  the  large  number  of  different  cases 
have  been  worked  out  and  we  are  assured 
that  the  machinery  works. 

The  outstanding  virtue  of  the  plan  is  the 
large  place  which  it  gives  to  individual 
choice,  personal  responsibility  and  self¬ 
activity.  Upon  the  basis  of  this  virtue  alone 
the  plan  commends  itself  highly.  That  the 
plan  is  practicable  in  schools  generally  either 
wholly  or  in  part  cannot  be  doubted.  The 
experiment  as  herein  outlined  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  affect  the  public  school  practice 
of  this  country  materially. 

M.  P.  Shawkey. 

9opt.  of  Schools, 

Bluefield,  W.  Va. 

Fundamental  Reading  Habits.  A  Study  of 
Their  Development. — By  Guy  Thomas 
Buswell.  The  University  of  Chicago 
Press.  1922.  150  pp. 

This  is  one  of  the  Supplementary  Educa¬ 
tional  Monographs  published  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education  of  the  University  of 
Chicago.  It  is  the  report  of  a  highly  techni¬ 
cal  investigation  of  the  relation  of  eye  move¬ 
ments  to  reading  efficiency.  The  resources  of 
the  University  of  Chicago  were  supplemented 
by  grants  from  the  Commonwealth  Fund 
making  possible  the  construction  of  more 
perfect  photographic  apparatus  than  had 
been  used  in  previous  studies  and  a  more 
extensive  analysis  of  records  and  of  related 
subjects  than  has  been  made  up  to  this  time. 

The  report  is  divided  into  four  chapters. 
The  first,  “Fundamentals  in  Reading,”  states 
clearly  and  concisely  the  different  elements 
that,  combined,  constitute  reading.  “Eye- 
movements  are  by  no  means  the  whole  of 
the  reader’s  activity  when  looking  at  the 
printed  page  but  they  are  parts  of  his  ner¬ 
vous  and  muscular  effort  in  reading.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  they  furnish  the  most  objective 
symptoms  available  of  the  mental  processes 
of  the  readers.” — “Using  eye-movement 


symptoms  as  the  basis  of  investigation,  it  is 
the  purpose  of  this  monograph  to  study  the 
development  of  certain  fundamental  habits.” 

This  is  a  study  of  the  development  of  read¬ 
ing  ability  from  the  beginning  to  maturity. 
Therefore,  the  second  chapter  is  given  to 
the  problem  of  the  “determination  of  the 
stages  of  growth”  for  those  elements  in 
reading  most  closely  related  to  eye-move¬ 
ments. 

In  the  third  chapter  is  given  a  “Detailed 
Analysis  of  First  Grade  Reading.”  Here  is 
found  a  comparative  study  of  methods  that 
should  be  read  by  all  teachers  of  all  grades. 
It  gives  little  comfort  to  those  who  rely  on 
systems  of  reading. 

The  fourth  chapter  discusses  “Individual 
Variations  and  Scientific  Training  in  Read¬ 
ing.” 

The  larger  part  of  the  monograph  is  con¬ 
fusingly  technical  for  a  student  untrained  in 
laboratory  experimenting,  statistical  tables, 
and  graphs.  But  it  teems  with  practical 
suggestions  that  would  profit  any  teacher, 
and  it  would  pay  her  to  dig  them  out. 

George  A.  Mirick. 

Graduate  School  of  Education, 

Harvard  University. 

Remedial  Cases  in  Reading:  Their  Diag¬ 
nosis  and  Treatment. — By  William 
Scott  Gray  with  the  cooperation  of 
Delia  Kibbe,  Laura  Lucas,  Law¬ 
rence  William  Miller.  The  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Chicago  Press.  1922.  208  pp. 

This  is  another  product  of  the  educational 
laboratory  of  the  Department  of  Education 
of  the  University  of  Chicago.  Dr.  Judd 
and  his  assistants  have  made  larger  contri¬ 
butions  to  the  understanding  and  solution  of 
the  problem  of  teaching  children  to  read 
than  have  any  other  group.  This  particular 
study  shows  the  careful  analysis,  the  sys¬ 
tematic  arrangement,  the  balanced  conclu¬ 
sions  in  lucid  summary  form  that  we  have 
come  to  expect  in  anything  Professor  Gray 
reports. 

The  types  of  special  cases  that  were 
studied  is  best  indicated  by  the  chapter 
headings — “Pupils  Who  Had  Made  Little 
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or  No  Progress  in  Learning  to  Read,”  “Pupils 
Who  Encountered  Serious  Difficulties  in 
Interpretation,”  “Pupils  Who  Encountered 
Difficulties  Primarily  in  the  Mechanics  of 
Reading,”  “Pupils  Who  Encountered  Diffi¬ 
culties  in  Rate  of  Silent  Reading,”  “Pupils 
Who  Were  Weak  in  Practically  All  Phases 
of  Reading.” 

The  method  of  investigation  was  as  fol¬ 
lows.  Typical  “cases”  in  each  of  the  classes 
were  described  and  each  was  studied  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  important  characteristics  and  the 
causes  of  difficulty.  Each  “case”  was  then 
subjected  to  experimental  treatment.  A  re¬ 
port  in  much  detail  is  given  of  the  processes 
and  results  of  this  study  of  “cases”  and  at 
the  close  of  each  chapter  the  causes  of  failure 
of  the  pupils  of  a  given  group  are  summa¬ 
rized  and  suggestions  are  made  for  remedying 
its  typical  defects. 

The  last  chapter  is  a  brief  report  of  an 
elaborate  study  of  individual  defects  in 
reading  made  in  the  schools  of  Toledo, 
Ohio,  by  the  teachers  and  supervisors  as¬ 
sisted  by  Professor  Gray  and  others.  It  is 
an  example  that  will  be  followed  in  other 
places  as  teachers  learn  how  to  analyze  the 
difficulties  of  their  pupils  and  to  apply  se¬ 
lected  remedies.  They  will  learn  by  reading 
such  books  as  this  is,  provided  also  that 
they  are  helped  by  competent  supervisors. 

George  A.  Mirick. 


The  Study  of  American  History. — By 
Viscount  Bryce.  The  Macmillan 
Company.  1922.  118  pp. 

One  of  Lord  Bryce’s  last  contributions  to 
the  study  of  American  politics  and  history 
was  his  lecture  inaugurating  the  Sir  George 
Watson  Chair  of  American  History,  Litera¬ 
ture  and  Institutions.  In  1911,  when  pre¬ 
paring  its  program  for  the  celebration  of 
the  completion  of  one  hundred  years  of  peace 
among  English-speaking  peoples,  the  British- 
American  Peace  Centenary  Committee  dis¬ 
covered  that  no  British  University  made 
definite  provision  for  the  study  of  American 
history.  There  was  not  even  a  lectureship. 
The  Committee  planned,  therefore,  to  estab¬ 


lish  a  Chair  of  American  History.  The  plan 
was  delayed  by  the  Great  War,  but  in  1919 
a  generous  gift  from  Sir  George  Watson  made 
the  project  possible,  and  Lord  Bryce  was 
asked  to  deliver  the  inaugural  lecture. 

Lord  Bryce  did  not  offer  advice  on  how  to 
study  American  history  but  addressed  him¬ 
self  to  underlying  principles  of  social  con¬ 
struction  and  phases  of  political  develop¬ 
ment.  As  in  almost  all  of  his  writings,  the 
point  of  view  is  conservative,  but  open- 
minded;  there  is  no  hint  of  the  reactionary, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  suggesting 
of  the  strikingly  original  thinker.  The 
generalizations  are  wise  and  hesitant  and 
rarely  do  they  arouse  dissent.  Lord  Bryce 
was  preeminently  an  observer.  His  vast 
accumulation  of  knowledge  has  rarely  been 
equalled.  In  this  lecture  as  in  his  other 
writings  he  presents  facts  and  tendencies 
and  arranges  and  connects  them  in  a  manner 
which,  while  never  superficial  and  mechan¬ 
ical,  hesitates,  nevertheless,  to  criticise  or 
to  prophesy  definitely.  The  style  rarely 
scintillates,  but  it  is  never  slipshod.  As  one 
of  his  countrymen  said  of  him:  “In  an  age 
of  vulgarity  and  advertisement,  it  is  a  satis¬ 
faction  to  his  friends  to  look  back  on  a 
character  of  such  simple  dignity  and  a  career 
of  disinterested  public  service.”  American 
students  count  themselves  fortunate  to  have 
known  such  a  character  and  to  have  enjoyed 
some  of  the  fruits  of  such  a  career. 

Lindsay  Rogers. 

Columbia  University. 


Science  and  Human  Affairs. — By  Win- 
TERTON  C.  Curtis.  Harcourt,  Brace 
and  Company.  1922. 

The  work  under  review  divides  into  three 
parts:  (1)  a  rapid  sketch  and  unsafe  philos¬ 
ophy  of  the  history  of  science  before  the 
last  century;  (2)  an  admirably  lucid  presen¬ 
tation  of  the  cell-doctrine,  the  theory  of 
organic  evolution,  and  current  problems  of 
zoology;  (3)  a  brave  and  candid  inquiry  con¬ 
cerning  the  services  science  may  render  other 
sides  of  human  life  and  thought,  and  the 
part  which  it  should  play  therein. 
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To  trace  the  history  of  science  in  relation 
to  the  whole  history  of  civilization  in  about 
one  hundred  pages  is  a  task  so  delicate  and 
diflScult  that  probably  no  one — no  matter 
how  broad  and  deep  his  knowledge  and  how 
great  his  powers  of  association  and  general¬ 
ization — could  successfully  perform  it  in  the 
present  stage  of  our  knowledge  of  the  history 
of  civilization  and  the  history  of  science. 
Both  fields  have  barely  been  scratched. 
Professor  Curtis  is  manifestly  himself  not 
one  of  the  actual  scratchers  and  he  is  un¬ 
aware  of  much  of  the  scratching,  little  as  it 
is,  which  has  thus  far  been  done.  The  result 
is  that  he  not  only  brings  out  nothing  new 
but  largely  repeats  mere  textbooks  or  anti¬ 
quated  and  tendential  authorities  such  as 
Symonds  and  Burckhardt,  A.  D.  White  and 
J.  W.  Draper.  Rash  generalization  and 
misstatement  of  fact  irritate  the  informed 
and  mislead  the  uninformed  reader.  These 
wormy  chestnuts  are  sometimes  qualified 
by  our  author,  often  however  only  to  be  re¬ 
affirmed  later,  and  at  best  we  are  left  in  con¬ 
fusion.  Neither  Greek  nor  medieval  science 
is  properly  evaluated  and  presented;  pages 
62-63  bristle  with  erroneous  assertions  con¬ 
cerning  Roger  Bacon;  the  obsolescent  esti¬ 
mates  of  Petrarch  and  the  Italian  Renais¬ 
sance  are  maintained. 

The  whole  tone  of  this  first  part,  depen¬ 
dent  as  it  is  upon  dubious  authorities,  and 
indulging  as  it  at  times  does  in  almost  ro¬ 
mantic  and  rhetorical  generalizing,  seems 
out  of  harmony  with  the  rational  scientific 
attitude  of  the  rest  of  the  book.  The  author 
seems  to  belie  the  method  for  which  he  is 
pleading  by  giving  us  the  impression  that 
the  scientific  mind  fails  when  attempting  to 
analyze  the  complex  historical  phenomena 
of  human  civilization.  The  book  would 
have  been  better  without  this  first  part,  for 
the  false  philosophy  of  history  there  pre¬ 


sented  is  not  at  all  essential  to  the  author’s 
later  contentions,  which  he  weakens  by  mak¬ 
ing  them  appear  to  rest  on  it,  while  he  also 
excites  a  mistrust  in  his  historical  reader  that 
his  biology  may  be  as  questionable  as  his  in¬ 
terpretation  of  history.  But  the  clearness 
of  the  scientific  presentation  in  the  second 
part  assures  us  that  we  are  on  firmer  ground. 

The  third  part  shows  that  Professor  Curtis 
at  least  is  not  one  who  takes  out  in  denuncia¬ 
tion  of  the  medieval  church  what  he  would 
like  to,  but  dare  not  say,  of  religion  and 
society  to-day.  Whether  one  agrees  with 
him  or  not,  one  must  admire  his  frank  and 
fearless  discussion  of  the  relation  of  science 
to  present  human  affairs,  and  hope  for  more 
such  discussion.  Among  other  things  he 
argues  that  there  is  no  necessary  conflict 
between  science  and  imagination  or  science 
and  art,  that  the  scientific  attitude  is  pref¬ 
erable  to  the  legalistic  attitude,  that  open- 
mindedness,  scientific  scepticism,  and  fair 
judgment  are  essential,  and  that  the  existing 
religious  “beliefs”  and  social  order  are  not 
sufficiently  based  upon  science  or  in  tune 
with  the  scientific  frame  of  mind,  and  so 
should  gradually  be  replaced  by  ones  which 
are. 

The  appearance  of  the  book  and  of  the 
printed  page  is  good,  and  there  are  helpful 
cuts  and  diagrams.  The  following  slips  are 
probably  not  the  author’s  fault  at  all  but 
instances  of  the  carelessness  by  which  print¬ 
ers  generally  seem  to  have  disgraced  their 
trade  since  the  war:  at  page  204,  line  12,  and 
page  240,  line  17  commas  appear  which  are 
quite  out  of  place;  at  page  213,  line  15, 
“many”  should  be  “may”;  at  page  233, 
third  line  from  bottom  of  page,  “advancs” 
should  be  “advance.” 

Lynn  Thorndike. 

Western  Reserve  University, 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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Readers  of  this  issue  may  recall  Ira  W. 
Howerth’s  suggestive  article,  “Universal 
Education  and  the  Increase  of  Genius,” 
which  we  published  in  the  issue  of  January, 
1922.  Doctor  Howerth  is  Head  of  the 
Department  of  Social  Sciences  at  Colorado 
State  Teachers  College.  The  academic 
world  was  considerably  stirred  just  at  the 
end  of  this  past  year  by  the  dismissal  of 
A.  Wakefield  Slaten  from  the  professor¬ 
ship  of  Biblical  Literature  in  William  Jewell 
College.  Doctor  Slaten’s  dismissal  was 
caused  by  the  disagreement  of  the  con¬ 
servative  element  in  his  church  with  certain 
of  his  religious  views.  The  educational 
issue,  as  the  liberals  see  it,  is  outlined  in 
Doctor  Slaten’s  article  in  this  issue.  “  What 
Are  We  Building?”  and  “Sex  Education 
in  Hygiene  and  Physical  Education”  are 
two  extremely  important  contributions 
on  allied  subjects.  Doctor  Williams, 
the  author  of  the  first,  is  Associate 
Professor  of  Physical  Education  in  Teach¬ 
ers  College,  Columbia  University,  and  Doc¬ 
tor  Gruenberg  was  until  recently  Assistant 
Director  of  educational  work  in  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service.  The  provo¬ 
cative  article  on  the  condition  of  college 
teaching,  whether  it  is  service  or  sinecure, 
comes  from  a  member  of  the  Division  of 
Vocational  Education  at  the  University  of 
California,  Edwin  A.  Lee.  Edward  O. 
Sisson  is  a  well-known  lecturer  and  writer 
on  educational  subjects.  He  is  a  professor  in 
Reed  College,  Portland,  Oregon,  and  has 
previously  held  such  other  important  edu¬ 
cational  positions  as  the  commissionership 
of  education  for  the  State  of  Idaho  and  the 
presidency  of  the  University  of  Montana. 
E.  C.  Hills  contributed  an  article  on  “Gen¬ 
eral  Examinations”  in  the  Educational 
Review  of  December,  1921,  which  stimu¬ 
lated  a  large  number  of  contributions  on  the 
same  subject.  In  this  present  issue  he  dis¬ 
cusses  another  vital  subject  in  higher  edu¬ 
cation.  Doctor  Hills  is  Professor  of  Spanish 
in  the  University  of  California.  Henry 
Beckett  is  a  newspaper  man  on  the  staff  of 
the  New  York  Tribune.  He  has  just  re¬ 


turned  from  an  extensive  trip  through 
Europe  where  he  had  the  unusual  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  studying  cultural  conditions  in 
ten  countries.  Frederick  Houghton  is 
engaged  in  boys’  work  in  New  York  State. 
At  the  time  his  present  article  was  received 
he  was  connected  with  the  New  York  State 
Boys’  Working  Reserve  of  the  State  Food 
Commission,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  The  acceler¬ 
ating  interest  in  physical  education  makes 
most  timely  such  contributions  as  Doctor 
Holmes’  article  in  this  number.  Doctor 
Holmes  is  Head  of  the  Department  of  Hy¬ 
giene  and  Public  Health  in  the  University  of 
Kentucky.  Robert  A.  Jelliffe,  who  sup¬ 
ports  the  case  for  “Descriptive  Writing”  so 
effectively,  is  in  the  English  Department  of 
Oberlin  College.  George  W.  Hoke  is  one 
of  the  able  assistants  whom  Doctor  Mann 
chose  to  help  in  the  direction  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  work  of  the  War  Department. 

Our  January  issue  seems  to  have  done 
what  it  was  intended  to  do — to  present  im¬ 
portant  articles  in  more  pleasing  form. 
One  reader  remarks,  “You  are  giving  yet 
greater  breadth  and  vitality  to  a  Review 
which  has  never  in  its  long  history  lacked 
either  breadth  or  vitality”;  and  another 
says,  “The  matter  is  as  good  as  always,  but 
even  good  matter  somehow  looks  and  seems 
better  when  in  so  good  a  dress.” 

The  March  number  will  open  with  “The 
Wounds  of  Peace”  by  William  H.  Stone, 
of  the  University  of  California,  one  of  the 
most  discerning  articles  on  the  public  school 
we  have  noticed  in  recent  years.  The  var¬ 
iety  of  the  rest  of  this  issue  can  only  be  sug¬ 
gested  here.  Physical  education,  spoken 
English,  the  junior  college,  behavioristic 
psychology,  and  college  personnel  problems 
are  some  of  the  topics. 
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As  Dean  of  Teachers  ('ollege.  Doctor  Russell  has  created  an  institution  that  is  unique  in  its  service  and 
inHuence.  The  quarter-centenary  of  his  administration  was  celebrated  last  month  in  New  York  by  a 
throng  from  the  faculty,  alumni,  student  body,  and  educators  from  all  parts  of  the  country 


HENRY  C.  KING 

During  his  presidency  of  Oberlin  College  for  more  than  twenty  years.  Doctor  King  has  demonstrated 
that  productive  scholarship  is  not  incompatible  with  efficient  administrative  work  and  the  building  of 

sound  character 


JESSE  H.  NEWLON 

Ten  years  ago  Mr.  Newlon  was  a  high  school  teacher  of  history  in  a  small  city,  but  has  been  rapidly 
promoted  through  principalships  and  superintendencies  until  two  years  ago  he  became  Superintendent 
of  Schools  at  the  thriving  metropolis  of  Denver 


CHARLES  H.  JUDD 

Director  of  the  School  of  Education  at  the  University  of  Chicago  for  the  past  fourteen  years,  Doctor 
Judd  has  shown  himself  one  of  the  ablest  executives  and  most  versatile  scholars  in  Eklucation.  He  [is  | 

chairman  of  the  editorial  board  of  the  School  Review  and  the  Elementary  School  Journal 
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